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‘‘Smoke-Writing in the Sky’’ Over the Home of ‘Electrical Merchandising”’ 


| fg AAs our building at lunch-time, the other aeroplane 10,000 ft. above the ground, spells out 
day, we found the sidewalks lined with people the gigantic letters in trails of smoke—produced 
craning their necks to peer far up into the sky. by injecting a liquid solution into the exhaust 
So we followed their gaze, and there against the of the motor. 
blue, in shining letters half-a-mile across, floated So to show you how the Joint Committee’s 
the name of a popular cigarette. While, off to slogan “Electrify!’’ would appear, if writ large 
one side, darted away the tiny speck of an aero- over the city of New York at convention time, 
plane. we set our staff artists and photographers col- 
This was New York’s first exhibition of “smoke laborating, with the. results shown above and on 
writing in the sky,’ by which a rapidly moving the front cover! 
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Electricity Consumption, Month by Month, for an Average Dwelling—and the 


Appliances That Will Fill In This 


It really doesn’t take a chart like the 
above to tell us that the summer slump 
in residence consumption of electricity is 
close upon us. Everyone knows that in 
summer folks burn fewer lights and for 
shorter hours. Yet, as the curves also 
show, the electricity consumed by such 
appliances as are in use actually in- 
creases during the summer months. 
Building up the appliance load will 
therefore wipe out this summer sag in 
the residence consumption of any com- 
munity. 


Summer Slump 


People spend just as much money in 
summer as they do any other season. 
Only, they spend it on the things that 
will keep them cool—they spend it in the 
stores which make a business of selling 
things to keep people cool in summer! 

And the electrical industry has some 
of the finest cool-summer merchandise 
in the world to sell—if it only sold it as 
“summer merchandise.” What, for ex- 
ample, can add more to the housewife’s 
comfort in summer than a cool, clean 
electric range—or an electric refrigera- 


tor—or an electric fan—or a washing 
machine and ironer that turn out piles 
of fresh linen without labor—or a dozen 
other devices we won't bother to name? 

Once we learn to sell electrical appli- 
ances aS summer merchandise, the cen- 
tral station will find a summer load that 
will more than compensate for the loss 
of the lighting load; and the dealer will 
discover that the family pocketbook is as 
loosely tied in summer as in other seasons. 

sesides—it’s easier to sell ’em appli- 
ances when electric light bills are lowest ! 
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“Sales Manager for the Family” 


captain. There must be some head 

to the family. To organize any- 
thing some one must take the initiative. 
To get anything done there must be 
somebody to lead. It is the same in 
selling an idea to a community as in any 
other enterprise. 

Consider any town or typical city. 
In the electrical family there are 
dealers, contractors, and the central- 
station men, aided by representatives of 
manufacturers and jobbers—all intent 
upon the same purpose. They want to 
get more buildings wired and more 
appliances sold; to equip homes, stores 
and factories; to induce the use of elec- 
tric service in more ways. Which is the 
most sensible plan—for everybody to 
work alone, free lance? Or, should 
there be a captain for the team, a leader 
in the work? 

It is primarily a selling job that the 
electrical family in every community 
is trying todo. All these electrical men 
are striving with a common aim to sell 
the householder, the merchant, and the 
manufacturer the application of an 
idea. And what the family needs most 
is a sales manager. Who should be 
appointed to the place? 

The central station sells electricity 
every day to every wired home. The 
contractor wires buildings. The dealer 
keeps a store. All of them, plus some 
jobbers and manufacturers, as well as 
many drug, hardware, and department 
stores, sell appliances—-some more, 


Va can’t have a team without a 


some less. But by the very fact of its 
continuous contact with the entire im- 
mediate market and the natural promi- 
nence of its position in the community, 
the central station is electrical head- 
quarters to the people. 

Therefore its commercial manager 
can best be sales manager for the entire 
electrical family—not to give orders, 
not to be Big Boss, but, in big-brother 
fashion, to lead, to guide, to plan, and 
to inspire. 


LECTRICAL men are not going 

forward fast enough working each 
man alone. We must focus the effort 
of all electrical interests to prevent 
waste of energy in useless competition 
and to co-ordinate to creative selling 
and service the work of all. 

Two things there are to do that will 
bring this all about: (1) The local 
electrical men must organize to pro- 
mote better co-operative electrical de- 
velopment and (2) must enlist the 
central-station commercial executive as 
the sales manager for the family. The 
central station must recognize the 
urgent need for a more united influence 
on the market, accept the natural re- 
sponsibility of its position in the family, 
and provide a commercial man, quali- 
fied, competent and authorized, to serve 
the common interests of the entire 
family. 

Here is the key that will unlock for 
us the gate that leads on to our prom- 
ised land. 
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“Back-Door Selling” — 


House-to-House Campaigning in Chicago Reaches a Vast Public Which Does Not Visit 
Electrical Stores. Appliance Sales from Wagons May Total $1,500,000 This Year 


By OLIVER R. HOGUE 


Chairman Commercial Section, National Electric Light Association, 
Head Lighting Agent Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago 


r \HERE is more than one way of 
selling electrical appliances. 
Selling through electric shops, 

by close co-operation between manu- 
facturers and dealers, in conjunction 
with intensive advertising campaigns, 
will possibly reach about fifty per 
cent of the available business. 

But there is another class of pros- 
pective purchasers who do not get 
the chance of visiting the stores, 
owing to household duties, and this 
class can only be reached by means of 
house-to-house campaigning — “‘sell- 
ing at the kitchen door.” This 
method of selling will undoubtedly 
reach the other fifty per cent—that 
is to say, probably as much business 
can be obtained in this back-door 
way as is done by the electric shops 
themselves, provided a systematic 
canvass is made. In Chicago, we of 
the selling organization of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company have 
divided this house-to-house sales 
work into two classes—(1) Small- 








How the Back-Door 
Sales Crews Work 


Shown in pictures in Elec- 

trical Merchandising’s Pic- 

torial, pages 3427 to 3429 of 

this issue. Reproduced from 
| photographs showing inci- 
' dents in the day’s selling by 
the Commonwealth Edison 
| salesmen operating under 
| Mr. Hogue’s direction. 











appliance campaign wagon work, and 
(2) washing-machine vacuum-clean- 
er, ironer and phonograph sales. All 
goods are sold, where so desired, on 
time payments, with a small payment 
on delivery and the balance in equal 
monthly installments on the electric- 
light bills. 





The Growth of House-to- 
House Sales in 


Chicago 
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1 
1921 

Starting out mainly as a summer enterprise 
a dozen years ago, employing college boys 
during vacation time, this activity of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company has now 
become one of the principal outlets for 





1923 
appliance sales and residénce-load building. 
Note the steady increase in number of 
appliances sold, retail value, and wattage 
of load added. The trend toward more ex- 
pensive appliances is also noticeable. 


The campaign-wagon work is done 
by crews of salesmen working out in 
various districts of the city, each 
crew with a Walker electric truck as 
its store. These trucks were spe- 
cially designed for this purpose, with 
provisions for writing, and carry 
order books, stationery, etc., and 
ample room for a goodly supply of 
all sorts of small electrical appliances, 
such as grills, toasters, percolators, 
irons and ironing boards, table and 
floor lamps, etc. 

Each wagon is manned by an ex- 
perienced salesman as captain, who 
has under him anywhere from six to 
ten or more salesmen. The captain 
is compensated on a salary basis, 
with a bonus for the net sales made 
from his wagon, while the salesmen 
are paid on a straight commission 
basis. We endeavor to pay these men 
a very liberal commission on each 
article sold, and besides pay them an 
additional bonus for length of serv- 
ice as wagon salesmen, to encourage 
their remaining with the company. 
Following is the basis of payment of 
bonus to wagon captains, and to 
salesmen: 


Additional Payment (Bonus) to Cap- 
tains: 

On net sales made on each wagon: 

Up to $50,000 a bonus of 1 per cent 
on net sales. 

$50,000 to $60,000 a bonus of 1.25 per 
cent on net sales. 

$60,000 to $70,000 a bonus of 1.50 per 
cent on net sales. 

$70,000 to $85,000 a bonus of 1.75 per 
cent on net sales. 

$85,000 to $100,000 a bonus of 2 per 
cent on net sales. 

$100,000 to $125,000 a bonus of 2.25 
per cent on net sales. 

Over $125,000 a bonus of 2.50 per cent 
on net sales. 

Bonus to Salesmen: 

Men completing three months’ serv- 
ice to receive 10 per cent of their en- 
tire commission for said period as 4 
bonus; 

Men remaining with the company 48 
appliance salesmen for a period of sIx 
months, to receive as a bonus 11 per 
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cent of their entire commission for the 
second three-month period; 

Men remaining with the company as 
appliance salesmen for a period of one 
year, to receive 12 per cent of their 
entire commissions for the second six 
months’ period as an extra bonus; 

Men remaining with the company 
over one year, as appliance salesmen, 
to receive 12 per cent of their monthly 
commissions. 

These additional bonuses are paid at 
the expiration of the period stipulated 
in each instance. 


In addition to the equipment al- 
ready enumerated, the wagons are 
supplied with a heater for cold 
weather, and also connection for an 
electric percolator for coffee for the 
men, a bench for them to sit on, and 
an electric light. 

The city is districted, with a truck 
for each district, and salesmen re- 
porting to any particular truck are 
prohibited from selling in districts 
assigned to other wagon captains, 
the captain being penalized if this 
occurs. 


Back-Door Selling Began as 
Summer Effort 


The wagon captains meet weekly 
with the head appliance salesman, 
(who also visits each wagon each 
day), the head lighting agent, and 
others interested in this branch of 
the work. At these meetings plans 
are laid for future campaigns, goods 
are selected for campaigning, and all 
subjects of interest to this branch of 
sales work are given a general air- 
ing. In this way we keep in touch 
with the captains, and are able to 
judge the advisability of continuing 
certain articles or discontinuing them 
and taking up more seasonable arti- 
cles to campaign. Our experience 
has taught us that by keeping in 
close touch with the situation, we 
are able to manage to have little or 
none of any certain stock being cam- 
paigned, on hand at the close of the 
campaign period allotted. 

We also put on a special campaign 
with a 5-ton electric truck, carrying 
a mammoth spot heater as an adver- 
tisement, and small heaters, and sold 
5,148 heaters from the wagons dur- 
ing this period of one month, and 
3,518 from the electric shops, or a 
total of 8,666 heaters. Each heater 
sold for $11, making total sales of 
$95,326, and an additional load of 
5,199.6 kw. 

The washing-machine division, as 
it is commonly called, is handled dif- 
ferently. We have six branch wash- 
ing-machine stores, in widely differ- 
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Oliver R. Hogue 


| Born 1874. Joined Chicago Edison Company staff, 1896. Served 
as chief clerk, inspection and contract departments, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, later as head lighting agent. Last year 
became also sales manager Walker Electric Vehicle Company. 
Chairman Lighting Sales Bureau, N.E.L.A., 1921. 

Commercial Section, N.E.L.A., 1922-23. 


Chairman 




















ent parts of the city, and also oper- 
ate from one of the company’s branch 
electric shops. This division is in 
charge of a head salesman and an 
assistant, who travel between these 
branch stores each day and give as- 
sistance in the closing of difficult 
sales, and keep in general close touch 
with all the work being done. In 
direct charge of each branch is a 
supervisor, who has under him seyv- 
eral efficient salesmen. The head 
salesman, his assistant, and the 
supervisors are paid on a salary 
basis, the head salesman receiving an 
additional commission on all sales 
made, and the supervisors receiving 
an additional commission on the 
sales closed by the men working 
directly under them respectively. 
There are only certain lines of 
goods that can be sold satisfactorily 
in this way—the smaller articles that 
are easily handled, and articles which 
sell for sums within the reach of 
moderately-situated citizens. We 
originally figured that this back-door 


campaigning was only a summer 
proposition. Years ago we employed 
college students during the summer 
months and sold through them elec- 
tric irons especially. It was not a 
hard matter to sell in the city of 
Chicago twenty thousand irons in 
ninety days. For the past few years 
we have maintained our campaign 
force during the entire year with ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory results. We 
shift from irons to spot heaters, to 
portable lamps, to a combination iron 
and ironing board at a special price. 
These, together with percolators and 
toasters, warming pads, and many 
other similar articles, seem always 
in demand. 


Portable Lamps and Cash Items 


The selling of portable lamps is 
another comparatively new idea with 
us. We started selling these lamps 
at $12.75 cash, or $13.72 on time 
payments, $1.37 down and $1.37 each 
month until fully paid. In 1922, we 
sold 8,000 table lamps during the 
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Above is shown one of the Chicago ap- 
pliance trucks. A typical load consists of 
100 ironing boards, twenty portable lamps, 
120 irons, percolators and toasters, twenty 
fans, fifty boxes of fuses, fifty two-way 


sockets, ten extension cords, two vacuum 
cleaners and one utility table. These trucks 
make 17 miles an hour and will travel 65 
miles per trip. Each truck is headquarters 
for a sales crew. 





campaign on this article, each lamp 
selling for in the neighborhood of 
$15. 

We are also developing a line of 
smaller articles, ready sellers, which 
the men carry in their pockets. Our 
advertising department recently pre- 
pared a carton which is designed to 
hold ten fuse plugs, this carton to be 
sold at 70 cents. We are also con- 
sidering a carton to hold one twin- 
light socket, to sell at 98 cents,—both 
of these last being strictly cash sales, 
the commission of 25 cents on each 
to be retained by the salesman and 
the balance turned in at the ware- 
house each night. 

Advertising schemes of all kinds 
have been put into effect. We have 
circularized all of our customers 
through the medium of our bills for 
electricity service. We have sent 
them direct-by-mail advertising; we 
have used the newspapers, both the 
large dailies and the local papers 
and we find from all our experience 
that we receive the best returns from 
postal cards addressed to the com- 
pany, asking the company to have a 
representative call and explain some 
particular article checked on the re- 
turn portion of the card. These 
postal cards are as a rule left with 
the customer by a representative of 
the company, personally, or are put 
in the mail box if no one is at home. 

We have found from experience 


that there is a very large turnover 
in salesmen doing this class of house- 
to-house work, due in most cases to 
the fact that many men are unsuc- 
cessful salesmen for one reason or 
another, and hence they remain with 
any one company but a short time 
and then move on to what seem to 
them more remunerative jobs. 

In order to maintain a force of 
one hundred men, who can properly 
sell electric appliances, we have 
found it necessary to give them at 
least an elementary knowledge of the 
appliances which they are to sell, to 
instruct them in the policy of the 
central station, and to get them 
started right by giving them the 
salient selling points of the appli- 
ances. All this is for their own 
good, aiding them in the selling of 
appliances. Connected with the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company in Chi- 
cago, is the Central Station Insti- 
tute, which institution gives each of 
these salesmen two days of concen- 
trated instruction: along the lines 
enumerated above. The men are 
taught the merits and value of the 
appliance, and how to give this in- 
formation to the prospect. They are 
also instructed briefly in the mechan- 
ical and electrical knowledge that is 
just as necessary a component part 
of their general knowledge as how 
to persuade the prospect that the ap- 
pliance is something that will be of 





great value to her in every-day life. 

After this tabloid instruction, the 
men are turned over to the campaign 
captains, with a foundation on which 
to start. This education is aug- 
mented daily by the captain in his 
contact with his crew. 


Results for Past Years, and 
Prospects for Future 


Accompanying this article are 
some charts showing the number of 
articles sold on the wagons for the 
years 1920 to 1922, and an estimate 
of sales for the year 1923; also charts 
showing the gross appliance sales in 
dollars and cents, with the percent- 
age of increase, and estimated in- 
crease for 1923. Another chart shows 
the kilowatts of load connected for 
the years 1920 to 1922, inclusive, and 
estimated for 1923; another shows 
the appliance sales divided into 
classes, giving sales for 1922 and 
estimated for 1923. 

We anticipate that our sales for 
the year 1923 will be more than 
$1,500,000, with an additional con- 
nected load of approximately 35,000 
kw. We estimate there will be 90,000 
articles sold. 

We are satisfied that this is a very 
profitable business, and is a most 
successful and satisfactory method 
of increasing income from residence 
customers. Each and every time we 
sell an appliance to a customer, we 
increase the customers current con- 
sumption; if it is a washing machine, 
about 15c. a month; an electric iron 
50c. a month; an electric percolator 
and toaster approximately 40c. for 
each one; and so on, every article in 
relative proportion. 

In conclusion, it might be well to 
add that there is another large or- 
ganization, entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from that under the supervi- 
sion of the writer but controlled by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
which sells washing machines, 
ironing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and phonographs; and the sules from 
this organization are estimated in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000 for 
the year 1923, aside from that 
estimated as the point to be reached 
by the campaign sales organization 
described above. 

The saturation point in this class 
of sales effort seems never to be 
reached, due to the continuous 
growth of the city and the con- 
sequent additional use of electricity 
in the home. This is a line of busi- 
ness that no central station of today 
should overlook. 
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“The Big Job of the Electrical 
Industry Now Is Selling” 


An Interview with Frank Smith, President of the National Electric Light Association, Who Sends 
a Timely Message to Electrical Dealers, Contractors, and Central-Station Commercial .Men 


HE readers of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, I see as typical of 
that great army of market- 
builders to whom all electrical men 
are looking for the development of 
the vast commercial future that lies 
in sight ahead of this already great 
industry. The genius of our en- 
gineers has brought us to this point. 
We stand ready today to generate, 
transmit and distribute all the 
energy that can be applied, condi- 
tional only on the ability of the men 
who sell, the men who finance, and 
the men who manufacture the neces- 
sary equipment to provide for the 
expansion. We know how to serve 
industry, agriculture and the home, 
no matter how much greater their 
demands may increase. It is not 
lack of plans for growth that troubles 
us. 

The people of America want to 
use electric service. Every new 
method that is devised to apply elec- 
tricity to save labor or increase the 
comfort and convenience in our lives 
is approved and acclaimed by the 
public. But the public never has 
and never will take the whole initia- 
tive in adopting and adapting these 
uses of electricity. Men and women 
must be informed, interested, re- 
minded and finally sold electrical 





You’ll hear this message from Frank Smith 
yourself, if you’re in New York the early 


part of June. In the meantime, he’s send- 
ing it out to dealers and central-station men 
everywhere: “The big job of the electrical 
industry is a selling job!” 





equipment, just as they must be sold 
clothing and books and furniture of 
any type or kind. So the big job of 
the electrical industry is a selling 
job—if we are to develop the uni- 
versal use of full electric service. 
Also it is a local job—for to 


equip our homes and stores and fac- 
tories we must sell appliances — 
domestic and industrial—to individ- 
uals, to organizations, and to house- 
holders in this town and that. We 
must do it and keep on doing it, and 
to get the job done best and quickest 
we electrical men must all help each 
other by working together. 

Upon the dealers, the contractors 
and the central station commercial 
men, in each community the whole 
electrical industry depends for the 
local market building that must 
come before all else. 

When I look back, thirty or forty 
years, and recall how the world of 
electricity has unfolded and expanded 
in this very short time, I realize how 
possible is this great dream of put- 
ting electric service into universal 
and complete use. We have only to 
do a thorough selling job in every 
town and in ten years we will behold 
another miracle of growth quite as 
spectacular as we old-timers have 
already seen. That’s all it needs. 
And I would make an appeal to the 
readers of E’ectrical Merchandising 
realizing that it is they who now are 
the leaders in the work who ulti- 
mately will bring this all about. But, 
as Shakespeare says—‘’Twere well 
if ’twere done quickly.” 





A Talking Window Display 
for Vacuum Cleaners 


A certain dealer put pep into a 
window display of vacuum cleaners 
by an actual demonstration. The 
window was arranged to give the 
appearance of a living room. A rack 
containing four cleaners was conven- 
iently placed. Near it was an easel 
carrying a number of show cards. 
A strip of carpet was on the floor. 
The carpet was deluged with confetti 
and other litter by a neatly dressed 
and businesslike young woman, who 
then cleaned it up with one of the 
cleaners. The operation was punc- 
tuated by use of the show cards. 


These were picked up from time to 
time by the demonstrator who 
pointed to the snappy phrasing on 
each card which mentioned the out- 
standing features of that particular 
make of machine. There were spec- 
tators in front of the window most 
all the time. They read each card 
as presented and a great many of 
them entered the store exactly as 
desired. 

Inside the store was another dem- 
onstrator who, after showing the 
visitor one of the cleaners, placed the 
handle in his hands for a tryout. 
This idea is doubtless borrowed from 
the automobile salesman and seems 
to be quite as effective in selling 


vacuum cleaners as it is in the sale 
of motor cars. 

Farther back in this store an elec- 
tric washer was being demonstrated. 
This machine had a “window” in its 
side which gave a good view of oper- 
ations. Very dirty overalls and 
jumpers came through thoroughly 
cleaned. Fine laces and silks were 
also run through. They came out 
clean and without a thread broken. 
Percolators, toasters, and other elec- 
trical goods were also being demon- 
strated at another counter in the 
house furnishing department. The 
store was crowded during the three 
days of the demonstration, thanks 
to the efforts of the demonstrator. 
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Applying the Joint Committee’s Slogan 


“Electrity!” 


How Local Effort Will Be Put to Work for the Stimulation of Electrical Business. 


Range of 


Committee’s Activities, by Departments. Appointment of Correspondents in Every Community 


By E. W. LLOYD 


General Chairman Joint Committee on Business Development 
|General Contract Agent, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago 


RIOR to the beginning of the 

World War in 1914, there had 

been several movements to bring 
about co-operative effort of all 
branches of the electrical industry. The 
War interfered with this activity, ex- 
cept that there remained out of the 
effort the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment which continued its work in a 
somewhat reduced fashion throughout 
the War, expanding its program to an 
even larger scale than ever, with the 
return of peace-time activities. 

The boom of business immediately 
after 1919 made it seem unnecessary to 
do anything further to develop the 
electrical business, particularly as_ it 
was realized that the electrical industry 
had already been highly organized, as 
compared with many other fields. The 
slump in business in 1921, however, 
brought home to leaders of the industry 
the necessity for reviving the co-opera- 
tive movement and in the N.E.L.A. 
Lamp Committee meeting in December, 
1921, of which Frank W. Smith, now 
president of the National Electric Light 
Association, was chairman, a resolu- 
tion was drafted and addressed to the 
executive committee of the National 
Electric Light Association suggesting 
that a co-operative effort be made to 
encourage the electrical business. This 
recommendation was approved by that 
committee and by the then president, 
Milan R. Bump, who enthusiastically 
accepted the recommendation. In his 
various trips throughout the country 
in connection with the duties of his of- 
fice, Mr. Bump pushed the movement, 
which finally developed into its present 
form under the name of the Joint Com- 
mittee for Business Development, a co- 
operative movement embracing all 
branches of the electrical industry. 

Following the approval of this move- 
ment by the National Electric Light 
Association, a meeting was called early 
in 1922, attended by many representa- 
tive men of the electrical industry. 

At that meeting the general plan of 
a co-operative movement was laid be- 
fore the representatives present. The 
plan met with instant and unqualified 
approval and the National Electric 


Light Association was encouraged to 
proceed with the definite formation of 
the committee, asking other associa- 
tions to join in the movement and be- 
come a part of it. 

During the following months and up 
to the June convention of the National 
Electric Light Association of 1922, the 
necessary preliminary work was ac- 
complished under the chairmanship of 
R. H. Tillman, then chairman of the 
Commercial Section of the N.E.L.A. 
An outline of the work, which was con- 
curred in by all elements participating 
was presented at the 1922 Convention 
and an endorsement of the movement 
was given by the leaders of the indus- 
try. A large portion of one morning’s 
program was devoted to the official 
launching of the Joint Committee, at 
which time various leaders including 
Henry L. Doherty, General Guy E. 
Tripp, W. E. Robertson, James R. 
Strong and W. W. Freeman enthusias- 
tically endorsed the movement and 
pledged the support of their organi- 
zations. 


All Electrical Associations 
Represented 


In order to assure the continuance of 
this movement, the President-elect of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, Frank W. Smith, brought to- 
gether at Atlantic City representatives 
of various electrical associations, cen- 
tral station men, manufacturers and 
others, and the present Chairman, E. 
W. Lloyd of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, was asked to con- 
tinue the work of organization and de- 
velopment for the year now ending. 

The Joint Committee was finally or- 
ganized and now’ includes the fol- 
lowing personnel: 

E. W. Lloyd, General Chairman, Cnhi- 
cago; Joseph F. Becker, Vice-Genera} 
Chairman, New York; R. E. Fisher, 
Vice-General Chairman, San Francisco; 
A. K. Baylor, A. A. Brown, Milan R. 
Bump, E. L. Callahan, Leroy Clark, 
Rex J. Cole, W. H. Easton, W. L. Good- 
win, F. A. Ketcham, C. K. Nichols, C. 
R. Skinner, Jr., Frank W. Smith, James 
R. Strong, J. S. Tritle, George Wil- 





liams, New York; C..L. Collens, S. E. 
Doane, E. B. Zimmerman, Cleveland; F. 
R. Farmer, O. R. Hogue, Chicago; WU. 
E. Greenwood, A. J. Hixon, A. W. 
Spencer, L. R. Wallis, Boston; M. T. 
Gleason, T. I. Jones, Brooklyn; H. J. 
Gille, Seattle; C. C. Hillis, San Fran- 
cisco; H. H. Holding, Newark; S. M. 
Kennedy, Los Angeles; P. R. Labelle, 
Montreal, Canada; Howard K. Mohr, 
Philadelphia; George Osborn, Harrison, 
N. J.; W. R. Putnam, Boise, Idaho; W. 
E. Robertson, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. H. Till- 
man, Baltimore; H. A. Lane, Director. 

This personnel includes representa- 
tives of contractors, dealers, jobbers, 
manufacturers, central-station organi- 
zations, and representatives from the 
following associations: 

Association of Electragists - Inter- 
national. 

Electrical 
ciation. 

National Electric Light Association. 

Canadian Electrical Association. 

Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
America. 

Society for Electrical Development, 
Ine. 

Electrical Manufacturers’ Council. 

National Council Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers. 

The Illuminating Glassware Guild. 

The Joint Committee was organized 
with a headquarters staff consisting of 
a director, assistant, and stenogra- 
pher. The Committee itself was di- 
vided into six departments, namely, 
Domestic and Industrial Appliances; 
Electric Lighting; Electric Power; 
Electric Wiring; Electrical Transporta- 
tion, and Electric Heating and Melting. 

With the rounding out of the Com- 
mittee’s membership and the hearty co- 
operation of the various associations, 
together with the detailing of the 
various parts of the work, it is already 
evident that the developments dreamed 
of are rapidly being realized. 


Supply Jobbers’ Asso- 


“An Advisory Agency for the 
Whole Industry” 


There is no question as to the work 
which may be accomplished and the 
economies effected through such a co- 
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operative movement if all the various 
interests will stick together in a con- 
tinuous movement. 
mittee for Business Development can 
be developed into an advisory commer- 
cial agency for the whole electrical in- 
dustry. 
mittee from all branches of the indus- 


This Joint Com- 


Representation on the Com- 


try make it possible to harmoniously 
consolidate the electrical development 
movement, bringing together various 
men on any commercial idea or prob- 
lem which may be presented. The 
slogan “Electrify!” has been adopted 
as the Committee’s message to the 
trade and the slogan “Do It Electri- 
cally!” is its message to the public. 
Through its affiliations with its allied 
associations and from any other 
sources, the Committee receives sug- 
gestions regarding the work to be ac- 
complished. In order to spread the 
electrical message throughout the coun- 
try, it was deemed necessary to have 
a correspondent or correspondents in 
every community throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

The process of securing responsible 
correspondents has been going on for 
several months and already the Com- 
mittee has secured the acceptance of 
approximately seven hundred _indi- 
viduals in as many communities who 
have agreed to receive literature, bulle- 
tins and other matter sent out by the 
Committee. These correspondents are 
already receiving a considerable num- 
ber of constructive suggestions and we 
hope in time to have from these cor- 
respondents suggestions for further 
useful work on the part of the Commit- 
tee or its various sub-committees. 

The suggestions referred to can come 
from any branch of the industry and 
depend upon the local individual who 
is most apt to be a leader in developing 
the work of the Committee. Through 
the instrumentality of the Joint Com- 


mittee any branch of the industry may 
broadcast a message that will result 
in a business development of nation- 
wide extent. In time it would seem 
as if a great deal of money could be 
saved in the preparation of informative 
literature and advertising, putting the 
combined effort of the industry on any 
one subject through the Joint Commit- 
tee channel and before it is finally 
broadcasted, subject the idea or plan 
to expert scrutiny by individuals be- 
longing to the various branches of the 
allied industries which have representa- 
tion on the Joint Committee. 


Development of Local Electrical 
Leagues 


Where the local correspondents find 
enough active interest to develop a 
local club or league, the formation of 
such a body can be facilitated by plans 
which have been developed by the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development for ac- 
complishing this result without loss of 
time and considerable saving in cost. 

The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment is co-operating and insofar as 
its activities affecting the work of the 
Joint Committee are concerned, 1s 
operating under the direction of the 
Joint Committee. Several pieces of 
literature have already been preparea 
and printed and have been distributed 
during the months of March, April and 
May to its numerous correspondents 
and others. 

It must be obvious that the stimula- 
tion of business through ideas from 
the Joint Committee can be carried out 
more readily by local effort properly 
organized and directed. As_ experi- 
ence is obtained, these definite ef- 
forts will carry more weight, particu- 
larly when the different local problems 
in the various sections of the country 
are better understood by the commit- 
tee and where plans particularly ap- 


plicable to local conditions can be sug- 
gested. 

It is obvious that developments in 
certain directions have only local ap- 
plications and that very few movements 
of a general character pertain to every 
community in the country. One of the 
outstanding general things that has 
begun is the development of a com- 
pletely electrified American home, in- 
cluding proper installations of wiring 
and fixtures, and its equipment with 
labor-saving, economical, electrical do- 
mestic devices. Therefore, the first ef- 
fort of the Joint Committee was in 
compiling and printing circulars and 
pamphlets following this line of de- 
velopment. 

The various departments of the Joint 
Committee are working on and in some 
instances have nearly completed data 
which would constitute the basis of a 
direct effort to stimulate business of 
every character in the electrical field— 
how we can get a better distribution of 
domestic and commercial electrical ap- 
pliances—furnishing data for certain 
sections of the Country which are in 
position to furnish electricity for cook- 
ing and heating purposes—developing 
information as to the application of 
electricity for. other purposes than 
light and power—stimulating electrical 
transportation—putting in the posses- 
sion of the architect and builder in- 
formation as to the use of electricity 
for all purposes in every class of build- 
ing—compiling data as to the best 
method of pushing the use of electricity 
on the farm—consolidating ideas as to 
national advertising methods—co-oper- 
ating with manufacturers in the distri- 
bution of efficient electrical merchandise 
for all purposes. 

The work of the Joint Committee 
must be of a permanent character with 
definite purposes. The “Electrify!” 
movement to which it is committed 

















Attending the meeting of Executive Commit- 
tee of the Joint Committee for Business De- 
velopment, recently held in New York were 
the following: Left to right (Front Row) 
William L. Goodwin, New York; C. E. 
Greenwood, Boston; C. K. Nichols, New 
York; Farquson Johnson, secretary of As- 
sociation of Electragists, New York; P. B. 
Zmmerman, Cleveland; E. W. Lloyd, gen- 
eral chairman, Chicago; (Second Row) 

- A. Ketcham, New York; P. R. Labelle, 





Montreal, Canada; Frederic Nicholas, sec- 
retary, Electrical Manufacturers Council, 
New York; Joseph F. Becker, vice-general 
chairman, New York; E, Donald Tolles, 
secretary eastern division, Electrical Sup- 
ply Jobbers’ Association, New York; (Third 
Row) H. H. Holding, Newark, N. J.; A. K. 
3aylor, New York; James R. Strong, New 
York: M. T. Gleason, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
George H. Cullinan, New York; Ralph 
Neumuller, New York; O. R. Hogue, Chi- 


cago; O. H. Caldwell, Editor of “Hlectrical 
Merchandising,” New York; (Back Row) 
H. J. Walsh, Asst. to Director, New York; 
Grant Armor, “The Electric Journal,” Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.; H. A. Lane, Director, New 
fork; James Krieger, “Lighting Fixtures 
and Lighting.’ New York; Louis D. Gibbs, 
Boston; Earl E. Whitehorne, “Hlectrica) 
World” and “Electrical Merchandising,” 
New York; Charles R. Skinner, Jr., New 


York Edison Company, New York. 
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is not a temporary campaign. The 
work has been slow and advisedly so. 
The bringing together of various as- 
sociations and individuals representing 
numerous companies active in the in- 
dustry, with the idea of bringing out 
of such a meeting a concrete idea and 
plan of development was not easy, but 
much has already been accomplished in 
this direction. 

We have not as yet had contact with 
everyone who should be a part of this 
movement. We welcome co-operation 


from everyone and if any work has 
been overlooked, the committee would 
consider it a favor if they were given 
notice of such a condition. Already the 
results of the committee’s work have 
been felt throughout the country. Many 
definite business development cam- 
paigns have been successfully arranged. 
Booklets that have already been sent 
out urging electrical men to institute 
drives of various kinds are beginning 
to bear fruit. New electrical clubs are 
being organized in various. cities. 


Hundreds of electrical home move- 
ments have been stimulated into large 
local developments. Various national 
magazines have already been tied in 
with the movement and are giving con- 
siderable publicity to the increased use 
of electricity for various purposes. 
There is every reason why those en- 
gaged in the commercial end of the elec- 
trical business can look forward to a 
very helpful co-operation from the 
Joint Committee movement if they will 
do their share. 





Advance Program 


Commercial Sessions, N.E.L.A. Convention, 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, June 4-8 


HE largest convention of the 
National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation ever held will be that 
called to order by President Frank 
W. Smith, at New York City the 
week of June 4 when an attendance 
of 10,000 is expected. Commercial 
policies and the merchandising of 
electrical appliances will form two 
chief topics of the general meetings. 
Thomas A. Edison will be present 
in person. By a novel tying together 
of radio broadcasting stations never 
before attempted, it is planned to 
have the entire proceedings of the 
Public Policy meeting of Thursday 


First Commercial Session 
Monday, 2:00 p. m. 


Meeting Room No. 2 (West Ballroom), 
Commodore Hotel 


Address by Oliver R. Hogue, chairman, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
11. ; 

Nominating Committee, E. W. Lloyd, 
chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Report of Electrically Equipped _ Furni- 
ture Committee (‘How to Multiply Existing 
Convenience Outlets Without Extensive 
Home Alterations’), Ralph Neumuller, 
chairman, the United Electric Light and 
Power Company, New York. 

Report of Electric Truck and Car Bu- 
reau. Charles’ R. Skinner, Jr., chairman, 
the New York Edison Company, New York. 

Report of Electric Vehicle School Com- 
mittee, E. S. Mansfield, chairman, the Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Address, “Lowering Transportation Costs 
by the Use of Electric Trucks in the Ware- 
house Industry,’ Charles S. Morris, past 
president, National Furniture Warehouse 
Association, New York. 

Address, “Supervision of the Motor Truck 
Equipment of New York Utility Compa- 
nies,” John Stilwell. general superintendent 


of transportation, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, New York. 
Address, “The National Increase in the 


Use of Electric Trucks,” William Van C. 
Brandt, manager, motive power, the Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Report of Commercial Service and Rela- 
tions with Customers Committee, Harold 
Wright, chairman, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, III. 

Report of Education Committee, Fred R. 
Jenkins, chairman, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Tl. 





evening broadcasted simultaneously 
by five of the world’s most powerful 
radio stations, WEAF, WJZ, WGY, 


KDKF and KYW, delivering alto- 


gether such a broadside that even 
crystal sets anywhere on the econ- 
tinent will receive the entire program 
of addresses. 

The program of the Commercial 
Section for the New York conven- 
tion will deal only with a very limited 
number of subjects, each of which 
will be read in full on the convention 
floor, with the assurance of adequate 
discussion. Some of the outstand- 
ing features are the $125,000,000 of 


* * * 


Second Commercial Session 
Tuesday, 2:15 p.m. 
Meeting Room No. 2 (West Ballroom), 
Commodore Hotel 


Report of Lighting Sales Bureau, G. 
Bertram Regar, chairman, the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Report, Commercial Aspects of Lamp 
Equipment Division, George H. Stickney, 
chairman, Edison Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, Harrison, N. J 


Report, Sign, Display and Billboard Light- 
ing Division, H. H. Magdsick, chairman, 
National Lamp Works of General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Report, Large Building Lighting Division. 
Charles C. Munroe, chairman, the Detroit 
Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Report, Street and Highway Lighting Di- 
sion, L. A. S. Wood, chairman, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind. 

Report, Industrial Lighting Division, J. 
Carl Fisher, chairman, Consolidated Gas. 
Electric Light and Power Company, Balti- 
more, Md. x 

Report, Residence Lighting Division, M. 
Luckiesh, chairman, National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Report, Store Lighting Division, 
Kirk, chairman, Commonwealth 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 


James 
Edison 


Third Commercial Session 
Wednesday, 2:15 p.m. 
Meeting Room No. 2 (West Ballroom), 
Commodore Hotel 


Report of Power Sales Bureau, Charles 
K. Nichols, chairman, the New York Edison 
Company, New York. 

Report of Competitive Power Division, 

H. Holding, chairman, Public Service 
Electric Company, Newark, N. J. 


possible additional revenue from res- 
idence customers; $108,000,000 of 
possible additional revenue from ex- 
isting small-store customers; a 
$30,000 program for promoting the 
sale of electric ranges; a $40,000 
program for promoting the sale of 
electric vehicles; an electric truck 
show, lasting during the entire con- 
vention; an advertising program to 
promote the sale of store lighting; 
an electric heating school; an elec- 
tric-vehicle school; a plan for train- 
ing illuminating engineers; and 
many other activities of an interest- 
ing nature. 


Address by William S. Murray, Murray 
and Flood, New York. 


Report of Industrial Heating Division, 
Wirt S. Scott, chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address, C. F. Hirshfeld, chief research 
department, the Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Report of General Power Division, Ernest 
Pragst, chairman, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Address, D. B. Rushmore, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 


Fourth Commercial Session 
Thursday, 2:15 p.m. 


Meeting Room No. 3 (East Ballroom), 
Commodore Hotel 


Report, Merchandise Sales Bureau, F. D. 
Pembleton, chairman, Public Service Elec- 
tric Company, Newark, N. J. 


Report, Education and Training of Sales- 
people Division, E. A. Edkins, chairman, 
ee Edison Company, Chicago, 


Report, Sales Analysis Division, William 
Rawson Collier, chairman, Dwight P. Rob- 
inson and Company, New York. 

Report, Standardizing and Testing Divi- 
sion, . S. Hale, chairman, the Edison 
— Illuminating Company, Boston. 
Mass, 


Report, Basis of Paying Salespeople Divi- 
sion, Howard A. Lewis, chairman, McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., New York. 

Report, Electric Cooking and Heating 
Division, O. Dunten, chairman, Central 
Illinois Public Service Company, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Report, Nominating Committee, E. W 
Lloyd, hairman, Commonwealth Edison 
company, Chicago, Ill. : 

Election, Section Officers and Executive 
Committee. 
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Does Y our State Say to Its Citizens: 


“Electricity Is Deadly! It Kills!” 





Next to the underwriters’ fear- 
instilling propaganda against 
electricity, comes the whole 
grim subject of electrocutions 
as a sinister agency for stim- 
ulating mistrust of electrical 
devices and offsetting our ef- 
forts to popularize electricity 
in home and general use 





IGHT now the electrical 
industry is embarked on 
a great campaign of 
promotion—it is entering a 
marvelous period of develop- 
ment. Vast amounts of money 
are being spent locally to pop- 
ularize the use of electricity 
and to demonstrate its safety 
and convenience. The Society 
for Electrical Development, 
the Joint Committee, the 
N.E.L.A., the Electragists, and 
hundreds of local electrical 
leagues are all bending every 
effort to make electricity the 
popular servant of the home. 
Yet what must be the emo- 
tion of the sensitive housewife 
who, having just read in her 
newspaper a wonderful adver- 
tisement telling about electric- 
ity in the home, its safety and 
convenience—turns to the next 
column to find the revolting 
headline: 


“Six Electrocuted at Sing Sing 
Yesterday—Die at First 
Shock in Electric Chair” 


me *% * 


This whole grim subject of 
electrocution—the newspaper 
accounts of the electrical death- 
chamber and pictures of the 
electric chair—all make tre- 





Do Away with This Grim, Fear-Instilling Symbol of 
“Death by Electricity” 


mendously undesirable nega- 
tive publicity for the electrical 
idea—and tend to offset the 
effectiveness of all the best 
promotion ideas of the bright- 
est business developers and 
advertising men in the electri- 
cal field. Shall this pulling- 
down of our efforts to build 
good-will go on? 

One electrical man, now 
governor of Oklahoma, has 
officially refused to permit 
electrocutions in his state and 


last month commuted the sen- 
tences of six criminals  sen- 
tenced to die by electrocution. 

Isn't it about time the 
electrical industry also took 
steps to secure public opinion 
leading to the abolishment of 
a form of capital punishment 
that is furthering fear and mis- 
trust of the great servant of 
mankind ¢ 

How about your own state? 
Does it officially demonstrate 
the deadliness of electricity? 
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Checking Up on the Electrical 
Co-operative Campaign 


How Much Is It Worth to the Various Branches of the Electri- 
cal Industry to Support an Educational Campaign? California 
Analysis Suggests Method of Determining Value of Results 


HE Co-operative Campaign 
idea—or the supporting of an 
educational campaign by the 
various branches of the electrical 
industry, such campaign being di- 
rected toward a better understanding 
of the electrical idea on the part of 
the public and a more widespread 
practice of good merchandising prin- 
ciples on the part of the electrical 
retail dealer—has been taken up in 
every part of the country. The fact 
that most of these campaigns are 
still in existence is proof of the fact 
that in most cases they have proved 
a success in the opinion of their 
supporters. In some few communi- 
ties, however, they have survived 
only until the second date for the 
providing of financial support has 
come around. 

No one questions the fact that 
indirect benefits have resulted wher- 
ever the idea has been carried out 
seriously. But indirect benefits are 
difficult to measure — and because 
they were not always apparent in 





the form of immediate returns to the 
exchequer, there have been those 
who questioned their existence. 

An illuminating check on just this 
problem has recently been worked 
out by the California Electrical Co- 
operative Campaign in its appeal for 
increased financial support for the 
vear 1923. The method used offers 
no complete tabulation of returns 
from the immense amount of educa- 
tional work which has been carried 
on, but it does indicate one of the 
signs by which accomplishment can 
be checked—and will be of interest 
to those who wish to analyze the re- 
sults of their own work in other dis- 
tricts. 


Five Years of Co-operative Effort 
in California 


The California Electrical Co-opera- 
tive Campaign was the first move- 
ment of this kind to be started and 
now is in the fifth year of its work. 
Among the ideas which it has de- 
veloped and which have later been 










How the income from the average custom- 
er’s installation is divided between electric- 
lighting company, contractor-dealers, job- 
bers and manufacturer’s over a five-year 
pestod, as revealed by the California anal- 
ysis. 

Number of outlets per home based on 


Total Income of Local 
Electrical Industry 





Contractor 
“Dealers 28 






study of 37,104 residence installations dur- 
ing 1922. Central-station income based on 
analysis of 270,839 customers ;—indicating 
$34 annual income per customer. Average 
installation: $77 for wiring and fixtures, 


plus $19.30 spent by customer for appli- 
ances, 


put into widespread application in 
other sections of the country are the 
Electrical Home as an inter-industry 
enterprise, and the “convenience- 
outlet” campaign. More and more 
the efforts of the campaign have 
focussed upon the wider introduction 
of the convenience outlet as their 
main function, although other fea- 
tures such as the industrial lighting 
exhibit, Bride Week, newspaper es- 
say contests, and the regular field 
work have not been neglected. 

They have adopted as basic, how- 
ever, the idea that the home outlet, 
whether it be in the form of a light- 
ing fixture or a convenience outlet, 
is the neck of the bottle through 
which all household consumption of 
electricity must flow. The use of 
electricity is, they believe, roughly 
proportionate to the number of such 
outlets which occur in a given terri- 
tory—and the purchase of electrical 
equipment follows in similar rela- 
tionship. 

In making the calculation which 
forms the basis of their analysis, the 
bills of 270,839 lighting customers 
were analyzed. Wiring installations 
to the number of -37,104 over a 35- 
month period were examined and a 
figure worked out for the average 
expenditure per job for wiring equip- 
ment and for electric appliances. 
From these investigations, it was 
established that the present wiring 
installation in California averages 14 
outlets, that the annual income to 
the power company therefrom is 
about $34, and that each new cus- 
tomer spends somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $77 for wiring and 
fixtures and $19.30 for appliances. 

In order to keep the figures well 
within the factor of safety, the ex- 
penditure for appliances was figured 
at only 65 per cent of this amount, 
in order to compensate for any pos- 
sible reduction in appliance values. 
The number of outlets, on the other 
hand was assumed at the full amount 
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INCOME OVER FIVE-YEAR PERIOD FROM AVERAGE LIGHTING INSTALLATION 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 Total 
Wiring and Fixtures: 
ee --- Miswhaeeneccene, “GEEAUEED ccteee  ceede wee “eens $77.00 
Jobber....... Bre hadisgsieie kth oe a eae es L | tt |. Te ne me Cm re? 51.35 
Manufacturer. . De ee ee RO ret QUGGe iiss eceten see “tebe 41.08 
‘Kee 
nn ae 12.54 7.86 7.49 6.84 6.76 41.49 
ME NEE bcs SoS GOGO Res 8.36 5.24 4.99 4.56 4.51 27.66 
po Se eer eee 6.27 3.93 3.74 3.42 3.38 20.74 
WO CMON 6 6556 65:65:05 oop oR hdie Soares 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 170.00 
ToraL INCOME OVER Fivn-YEAR PERIOD 
Omitting 
Pro rata of Income, Contractor-Dealer, 
Per Cent Per Cent 
eae Reid ab) us ares paver atc eee ees $118.49 27.6 
PR ree cig igi ¥i al Malek Oe OOOO 79.01 18.4 25.4 
Manulasteses Meret eiaraen Reva corn aie wie 3 ara eG 61.82 14.4 19.9 
BOWE COMDORG 6b 5.60 cco ccsecseeeentneees 170.00 39.6 54.7 
INCOME PER OUTLET—5 YEARS 
Wiring 
and 
fix Appliances Tota 
Saeete.. $5.50 $2.96 $8.46 
ees arpa ats aes Bb asres Soe Rite WARE a 3.67 1.97 5.64 
Manahishane: Baa at le a choi dleaemear Sinn aia Seas 2.93 1.48 4.41 
Bi a ee erence rer rec arr cer COC Tre 12.14 
Retail value of one outlet to the industry. ...........+. $20.60 








of 14, although there is some evi- 
dence that this figure was slightly 
lower for 1922. Both these factors 
tend to keep the figure of returns 
per outlet low as here presented. 

Tabulating the returns to the elec- 
trical industry from the average new 
installation installed in 1922, then, 
we have the figures shown in table 
above. 

These tables have established two 
things. In the first place, they have 
estimated the income to be derived 
by each branch of the industry from 
every outlet in the home. Assuming 
that the net result of the work of the 
Co-operative Campaign will be re- 
flected in the number of outlets in 
the home, the benefits derived by any 
one branch of the industry may then 
be said to be roughly proportional 
to the income received per outlet. 
This offers a fair basis for dividing 
the relative share of the expense. It 
will be noted in this subdivision, that 
the contractor dealer has been omit- 
ted. It is felt that the contractor- 
dealers as a group are not in a 
position to contribute so largely as 
their share of the business would 
indicate, and in consequence they 
have been left entirely out of the 
calculations. It is expected, however, 
that they will give what they can. 


One More Outlet Per Job— 
$3,790,400! 


The second conclusion of impor- 
tance to be deduced from the figures 
as tabulated is the value of one 
outlet to the industry. This gives a 
yardstick by which future benefits 
may be checked. There were in Cali- 
fornia in 1922 an estimated total 
of 184,000 wiring jobs. If the num- 


ber of outlets for each job were in- 
creased by but one, the return to the 
electrical industry in five years’ time 
would amount to $3,790,400, of which 
the manufacturer, jobber and con- 
tractor-dealer would receive $1,536,- 
640 and the power company $2,- 
233,760. 

With the aim in view to bringing 
about this desired increase of one 





additional outlet per job, the plans 
for the Co-operative Campaign have 
been outlined for the coming year 
and will be focussed directly upon 
the problem of the convenience out- 
let. They include a program of ten 
Electric Homes throughout the state, 
four of which are already underway, 
five illuminated billboards, and six 
additional field representatives, of 
which two will be women lecturer- 
demonstrators. In addition a special 
effort will be made to raise the 
standard of wiring in the home, par- 
ticularly to introduce more generally 
the installation of heavy wiring de- 
signed to care for heavy duty ap- 
pliances and to improve the standard 
of illumination. 

A quota of $50,000 has been set 
to meet the year’s expenditures, of 
which $30,000 has been allotted to 
the power companies, $20,000 to the 
merchandising branch of the indus- 
try. A copy of the tables and of 
charts accompanies the .communica- 
tion to each contributor, who can 
thus estimate for himself what the 
campaign has been worth to him in 
the past and what returns his money 
is aimed to bring during the coming 
year. 


The Home Electrical 
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To Help You 
Sell More 
Appliances 


This Summer 


Order Your 
Extra Copies of 
** The 

Home 
Electrical” 
Now ! 


(See Page 3418) 
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New Home of Cincinnati “Electric Shop”— 


ie a Model of Beauty and Selling 


a 
« 


: The Union Gas & Elec- 
Ja 4 AE TWiki , eee haan alt oT tric Company of Cincin- 
da site: (ty alah PARP, Fa" Ye ee | en : "Be . nati has just opened this 
« a . oe wy a r Wa Be ot beautiful new Electric 
li 62, re | pew. ae | 


gon... Efficiency 


® Nes 5 4 Shop, a few doors from 


7 ae <a its former location on 
Lh 9 : West Fourth Street. 
=~ — A typical view of the 


athe! ee ad treatment of wall and 
counter space in the main 
salesroom is shown at the 
left. Mahogany cases 
with sliding glass doors 
provide an ideal setting 
for the goods shown. The 
height of the wall-cases 
is approximately 714 ft. 


Above, left—Walls built to resemble the 
sides of a typical dwelling separate the 
special fixture rooms from the rest of the 
department. Door and windows afford 
a pleasing introductory view of attractive 
interiors furnished in a way to give the 
goods a proper home setting. Even the 
flower stands beside the doorway add 
another good touch. 


A bove, right—Large plate-glass windows, 
paneled side wall, glass background and 
mahogany trimmings afford a handsome 
and roomy setting for all kinds of electri- 
cal displays. The distinctive character- 
istics of various lamps and fixtures are 
fully brought out by appropriate pieces of 
furniture. Note the artistic effects. 


Left—Here is one of the beauty spots of 
the Electric Shop of Cincinnati. The 
furniture and bric-a-brac can be pur- 
chased with the lamps if desired. Besides 
this, model living rooms and kitchens are 
also featured and the company offers to 
sell the complete outfits even to the wal 
finish. 





The proprietors of 
this business believe 
that the logical place 
to buy electrical 
goods is in an electri- 








cal store. So a stock 
has been installed 
that will meet almost 
any requirements as 
to quality, style and 
utility. Customers 
who come to this 
store to buy flatirons 
or percolators now 
remain to purchase 
boudoir lamps, beau- 
tiful fixtures, and 
shades,—or come 
back to do so later. 
They used to buy 
these style goods at 
the department stores. 
Home builders, 
newly-weds, and 
others can find what- 
ever they need here, 
no matter how simple 
or elaborate their re- 
quirements are. 





Above—The salability of this hall light- 
ing equipment is enhanced by the beauty 
of the colonial stairway. The cluster 
lights on the columns to the right and left 
of the stairway contribute an artistic touch. 
The candlesticks at the front of the stairs 
and the lamps at the landing command at- 
tention because of their strategic location 
and pleasing arrangements. ‘The table 
and lamps at the end of the hall suggest 
ideas that lead to sales. 


Above, right—The silk lamp shade stock 
‘8 carried in dust-proof cases similar to 


those used in department stores for coats 
and suits. 


Right—A corner of the main fixture room. 
Here are fixtures of every style—from the 
dainty affair with hangings like ropes of 
Pearls and suited to the requirements of 
the most charming home, to the massive 
Wrought-iron affair built to match period 
designs in the banquet hall or lobby of a 
modern hotel. The carpet and furnishings 
of the room remove all seeming of stiffness 


and make the prospect feel entirely at 
tase, 


Left—An excellent 
view of the main 
salesroom and stair- 
case to the mezzanine 





floor. The whole ar- 
rangement as shown 
in the eight views on 
this and the adjoin- 
ing page carry out 
the idea that to sell 
electrical goods they 
must be properly dis- 
played. Indirect 
lighting is freely 
used which gives a 
restful atmosphere to 
the place. This, the 
firm believes, means 
a start toward an im- 
mediate or eventual 
sale when the cus- 
tomer enters the 
store. The stock is 
arranged as carefully 
as in a jewelry shop 
and back of this 
physical arrangement 
is excellent service 
and uniform courtesy. 


(Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923) 
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Compensation of House-to-House 


Appliance Sales 


men 


+ @.'S 


Condensed Report of Merchandising Sales Bureau’s Sub-Committee, Discussed at Third Mer- 
chandising Bureau Luncheon, New England Division N. E. L. A., Portland, Me., May 16, 1923 


r | NHE central) stations have an 
advantage in operating house- 
to-house salesmen as each com- 

pany represents a substantial invest- 
ment in community service. As an 
institution the company is known. It 
is therefore theoretically easier for 
the central station to locate and 
operate house-to-house men and the 
sales resistance to be overcome by 
the individual salesman is less be- 
cause of the element of public con- 
fidence that automatically accrues to 
the company’s accredited repre- 
sentatives. 

The central station’s field man has 
the maximum of local public con- 
fidence. in selling electrical mer- 
chandise. Other things being equal 
a central station’s salesman should 
do a larger volume of business and 
should reach his average production 
in a shorter period of time than will 
the representatives of any other type 
of electrical sales organizations. 

The above is the first factor to 
consider in making out a sales com- 
pensation plan. A minimum of public 
suspicion is a cash asset to the 
specialty worker. The time that a 
salesman must ordinarily spend in 
selling the prospect confidence in his 
integrity can in the main be utilized 
in direct sales solicitation for his 
product. More productive calls per 
day is the result. 

If we take the local market price 
for consumer sales work and deduct 
10 per cent from the gross commis- 
sions paid and assuming that all 
other factors are equal (merchandise 
handled, sales management, delivery, 
service, local advertising, etc.) we 
have the most elementary basis for 
a payment schedule. If vacuum 
cleaner salesmen receive 20 per cent 
commission, the central station’s 
schedule figured on the above basis 
could be 18 per cent. 

The second factor to consider is 


By HOWARD A. LEWIS 


Manager, “Electrical Merchandising” 








ITH the entire electrical indus- 

try interested in appliance 
selling as never before, and a general 
agreement that house-to-house sell- 
ing is the key to the market, the 
question of what type of salesman 
to select and how to compensate 
him becomes of vital importance. 
This paper is the product of a long 
and varied practical experience in 
appliance selling buttressed by an 
extensive research into the practice 
of other industries and is therefore 
probably the most authoritative 
discussion of this subject ever pub- 
lished. The report will be presented 
in full before the National Electric 
Light Association convention. 

The members of the Committee 
on Compensation of House-to-House 
Appliance Salesmen are as follows: 
H. A. Lewis, chairman, New York; 
William Rawson Collier, Dwight P. 
Robinson & Company, New York; 
Dorsey R. Smith, Consolidated Gas 
& Electric Company, Baltimore; 
A. H. Allcott, Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Company, Providence,R.I.; 
Harry Grant, Western Electric 
Company; Fred Wardell, Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit; 
A. K. Baylor, General Electric 
Company, New York; M. C. 
Morrow, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, New 
York; H. B. Fisk, Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago; Walter S. Byrne, Nebraska 
Power Company, Omaha, Neb.; 
J. L. Harvey, Kansas Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Wichita, Kan. 























the question of drawing account. Will 
the salesman finance himself or will 
the company underwrite all or part 
of his operations? A certain length 


of time is necessary before any new 


man can earn a living wage regard- 
less of the man’s ability. It is also 
true that with an established sales- 
man there are lean weeks or months 
during a year’s cycle. A straight 
salary basis is the maximum draw- 
ing account arrangement. It is now 
an accepted principle that every 
salesman is on a commission basis 
even though paid a straight salary. 
No matter how arrived at sales costs 


must bear their proper relationship 
to gross income if profits are to be 
made. A salesman’s salary and ex- 
penses must eventually be figured as 
a percentage of sales and rewards 
paid accordingly. 

The real problem is how much cash 
to advance, if any, in anticipation of 
future sales. There are two sides to 
this problem, the company’s and the 
salesman’s. The company must con- 
sider first that the salesman may‘ not 
make good, in which case all moneys 
advanced are wasted. This is a busi- 
ness risk which the company does 
not face if it operates on a straight 
commission plan. However the com- 
pany cannot as closely control the 
activities of new men when they 
operate on straight commission and 
there is the practical danger of the 
salesman misrepresenting the mer- 
chandising and the company’s policy 
in his anxiety to close sales. This 
makes for public ill will and kills the 
development of new prospects. To 
overcome this objection to the com- 
mission plan, the company must have 
strong sales management, a _ sales 
plan and policy that is worked out in 
minute detail and actual field super- 
vision by experienced men. This 
costs money and is apt to make for 
a high sales overhead expense. 


Possible Dishonesty 


The next factor is the possible dis- 
honesty of the salesman. There is a 
small army of specialty salesmen who 
float from job to job. It is standard 
practice among some of these men to 
get cash advances and then if sales 
do not materialize as quickly and as 
easily as anticipated they fade from 
the picture—whereabouts unknown. 
It is fairly easy for a company to be 
fooled by these men as they are 
plausible talkers and some of them 
are whirlwind salesmen—when they 
will apply themselves. 
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A proper system in hiring men, a 
surety bond and a sales manager who 
knows the game will keep these 
losses down even though a cash ad- 
vance plan of payment is used. The 
greatest damage done by unscrupu- 
lous fly-by-nights are the dishonest 
statements made in selling. They 
make enemies for the company but 
they are clever enough to tem- 
porarily cover their tracks and the 
damage does not appear until after 
they have moved on. 

It is standard practice with the 
larger central stations to operate 
their house-to-house crews on a 
straight commission basis. 

These men are not left to their 
own devices; they are carefully 
supervised—either by the company 
direct or by the manufacturer whose 
product is being sold. This is par- 
ticularly true with vacuum cleaners. 
Some of the results that are being 
obtained with this (central station, 
manufacturer, straight commission) 
plan of operation are astonishing. It 
requires high pressure saleswork and 
is not a game for amateurs. The 
turnover of salesmen is very high 
varying from better than 100 per 
cent a year, to in one case of 334 per 
cent turnover. The average is 
nearer 100 per cent. 

With the smaller central stations 
who have had no experience with 
this work and who do not desire to 
turn over the operations of their re- 
tail department to a manufactur- 
er’s organization the house-to-house 
proposition is different. As a prac- 
tical matter, it is cheaper for this 
type of company to get taken in on a 
cash advance transaction early in 
the game than to have men working 
on a straight commission plan with- 
out supervision forcing up their 
sales at the expense of the company’s 
future business and public good will. 
Professional house-to-house commis- 
sion salesmen left to their own de- 
vices cannot be trusted. 


Drawing Account Is Necessary 


As suggested above, the Commit- 
tee believes that with the smaller 
central stations who wish to operate 
one or more house-to-house salesmen 
a drawing account is necessary; 
what that drawing account should be 
brings us to the salesman’s side of 
this problem. No definite figure 
can be set as to what the amount 
Should be. It must depend first on 
the type of salesman that is required 
to sell a device or particular group 


of devices; second, 
on general living 
costs in the particu- 
lar community; and 
third, the living 
costs of the kind of 
men that are 
selected. Are they 
married or single? 
Are they young col- 
lege graduates or 
mature _ salesmen 
with families to sup- 
port who have been 
making their living 
selling other special- 
ties? 


Type of Selling 


This brings us to 
the third and most 
important factor to 
be considered in this 
report; to wit, the 
different kinds of 
consumer soliciting 
required to sell elec- 
trical merchandise. 
As a practical sales 
matter it is a long 
haul from peddling 
flatirons and vacuum 
cleaners door to door 
to the negotiations 
involved in the sale 
and installation of a 





Here is the vital contact between the electrical industry 
and tre American public. We cannot give too much 
thought or care to insuring success-in-selling and personal 
prosperity to this man. 





domestic ice making 
machine in the home of a leading 
citizen. The type of man who can 
peddle fiatirons is not the type of 
man who can obtain the proper 
entree and sell the big idea of 
domestic ice making to the leading 
citizens of the city. 

As the Committee views the prob- 
lem, there are two kinds of types of 
consumer selling as applied to elec- 
trical merchandise. First, house-to- 
house peddling or canvassing with 
popular priced devices like flatirons 
or such well known and easily demon- 
strated appliances as vacuum clean- 
ers. Second, for want of a better 
name what might be called: ‘“Nego- 
tiation Soliciting.” This covers the 
selling of higher-priced items such 
as washing machines, ironing ma- 
chines, ranges and domestic ice 
machines or unknown merchandise. 

With house-to-house soliciting the 
outstanding sales factors are first, 
the total number of calls that are 
made by the salesman each day. Sec- 
ond, the salesman’s skill in telling a 
short story at the front door to get 
attention and interest and the oppor- 


tunity to demonstrate and show his 
device. Third, ability to quickly 
make a convincing demonstration. 
Fourth, a willingness to ask for the 
order. Fifth, a persuasive yet cour- 
teous manner in meeting objections. 
Sixth, personal qualifications that in- 
clude persistency, vitality, enthusi- 
asm, a thick skin and a reasonable 
amount of native courtesy, plus 
honesty. 


Negotiation Soliciting 


The factors in “Negotiation Solici- 
ting” are; first, the selection of the 
right people to call on based on their 
domestic problems, their financial 
set-up and their influence in the 
community. Second, the proper in- 
troduction or stage setting before 
undertaking the sales talk that 
definitely leads to a demonstration. 
Third, ability to make a complete 
educational demonstration. Fourth, 
skill in talking the financial phases 
of the transaction. This includes the 
money saving value of the merchan- 
dise in reducing labor and saving 
time; also the terms of payment. 
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Fifth, skill in pointing out the social 
and prestige values that would result 
from the purchase. Sixth, closing 
ability. Seventh, personal qualifica- 
tions that include analytical ability, 
an education and personality that 
will allow the salesman to mingle 
with all classes of society with a 
feeling of quality; a social sense; a 
respect for the job and an ability to 
make others respect it which means 
a standing in the community on a 
par with a good life insurance man 
or bond salesman. 

In the average town a house-to- 
house salesman working for a cen- 
tral station should be able to make 
$100 to $150 a month. An exception- 
ally good man should be able to aver- 
age $200 a month. 

The local commission schedules 
must be so fixed that the man who 
makes a full number of calls six days 
a week can equal this amount. The 
Fuller Brush organization sets 12 
demonstration calls a day as the bogy 
for a day’s work. 

During 1922, vacuum cleaner 
salesmen averaged three machines a 


week or a revenue of from $30 to 
$36 a week figured on a 20 per cent 
commission basis. These figures rep- 
resent a national average for all 
vacuum cleaner men working for 
manufacturers, dealers and central 
stations. The turnover, however, of 
vacuum cleaner sales was high, a 
national average probably of 100 per 
cent a year. When you compare this 
with a yearly turnover of only 30 per 
cent which is the average for one of 


the largest insurance companies, 
the sales waste in our industry is 
apparent. 


The Committee recommends that 
we make this task of “Negotiation 
Soliciting” a $3,000 a year job with 
a drawing account high enough to 
attract $3,000 a year men or better 
and that we keep our nerve and not 
reduce commissions should a good 
salesman make $5,000 or $6,000. 

“Negotiation” type solicitors can 
be used permanently by small cen- 
tral stations as well as large. 

An example. Given a town with 
2,000 homes wired and no electrical 
dishwashers in use,—possibly a 15 











trical wedding gifts! 


month. 














‘How many June brides 
will there be in 
your town? 


Do you know that there were close on to 
1,200,000 marriages in the United States 
last year? Which meant 1,200,000 blush- 
ing brides who received 1,200,000 elec- 


(Or if they didn’t, they should have!) 


If every electrical dealer does his duty by 
the June bride this year, there’ll be hun- 
dreds of thousands more electrical gifts 
sold this month than there were last 
















































































per cent saturation of washing ma-— 
chines, and a 36 per cent saturation 
of vacuum cleaners and a 72 per cent 
saturation of flatirons. 

A door bell canvass of the entire 
2,000 wired homes might produce 5 
per cent of sales with 95 per cent 
of the possible buyers registering a 
definite no. In a small community, 
the women discuss among themselves 
their front door experiences with 
canvassers. When the majority have 
said no to a proposition—a negative 
crowd psychology develops which is 
intensified by the fact that each 
woman knows that her neighbor has 
also registered in the negative. The 
costs to the company would have 
been high, and the returns to the 
salesman very low. On the other 
hand, suppose there were one high 
grade man assigned to the dish- 
washer. He knew his public and 
could get entree. This man would 
select 5 per cent of the homes as his 
prospects and then set out and sell 
these homes. The people he selected 
would be community leaders. After 
the 5 per cent was sold, dishwashers 
would be known and talked about. 
There would be a local favorable 
opinion about washing dishes elec- 
trically, as opposed to a wholesale 
“no” as under the first plan. 


The Sales Cycle 


In this sales cycle of an electrical 
specialty the proper introductory 
placing of the appliance has much to 
do with the time it takes for the 
specialty to pass through the edu- 
cational or novelty stage to the can- 
vassing period to over the counter 
distribution with a profitable volume. 

With most central stations, if not 
with all central stations, the wash- 
ing machine, the ironing machine, 
the dishwasher, the range and the 
ice making machine represent local 
sales problems that can be solved 
with “negotiation type” of salesmen. 
Each central station should develop 
a sales payment plan for these “nego- 
tiation” men that will attract real 
brains and ability. The Committee 
believes that the selling of these new 
electrical specialties should become a 
sales profession on a par with the 
best of insurance selling practice. 
What is being done today with 
house-to-house peddling crews is not 
a precedent. The two types of sell- 
ing are different—each has its place. 
Their functions must not be con- 
fused when making out payment 
schedules and building a sales organ- 
ization. 
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New York and Boston Hold First 
Big Home Electric Exhibits 


And Both Cities Are Now Planning to Follow-up Initial 
Successes with Other Exhibits This Summer 


66 OU can’t do a thing like that 
in a city like New York or 
Boston,” they said of Home 

Electric exhibits in other cities. New 

Yorkers, it seemed, weren’t interested 

in homes, still less in home-making, 

least of all in electricity in the home. 

Put a Home Electric on exhibit in 

these two great Eastern centers of 

population, and it would be as popu- 
lar as a burying-ground, said the 
wise ones. 

Well—the thing’s been done, not- 
withstanding. Greater Boston tri- 
umphantly closed its first Home Elec- 
tric on May 5. Greater New York 
had its first bona fide, backed-by-the- 
electrical-interests exhibit from April 
12 to April 29—viewed by some 
15,000 blasé New Yorkers who some- 
how didn’t seem quite so blasé when 
they were examining with interest 
the electric refrigerator or exclaim- 
ing over the beauties of an electric 
fireplace! 


Second Home at Flushing 


New York’s Home Electric was at 
Hollis, L. I., and Boston’s was at 
West Newton—each within easy 
reach of the metropolis. The Boston 
project was backed by the newly 





formed Electric League of Boston; 
the New York Home by the New 
York & Queens Electric Light & 
Power Company. 

And the best proof of all that each 
exhibit fulfilled the highest expecta- 
tions of its sponsors is that each is 
to be followed up by “bigger and 
better” Home Electric exhibits this 
summer! Boston has plans for five 
more Homes, and in Flushing, L. L., 
the second Home is already nearing 
completion, for exhibition in July or 
August. 


Builder Supplied New House 


Charles D. Poey of the Queens 
electric light company, who under- 
took the management of the Hollis 
exhibit, had the co-operation of the 
Harry G. Doran Building Corpora- 
tion, which provided the building. 
The house was near the railroad sta- 
tion, and, to attract the attention of 
the thousands of commuters who 
passed every day, it was floodlighted 
at night, and a huge sign, brightly 
illuminated, was put up, and easily 
read from the trains. 

To support the Boston Home 
Electric programme, six thousand 
dollars was subscribed by the various 











EXvery night during the exhibit, the Hollis 
Home Electric shone like a jewel in a dark 
setting. It was brightly floodlighted, and, 
being visible from the nearby railway sta- 
tion, attracted the attention of thousands 
of commuters. 





branches of the electrical industry in 
and around Boston, as follows: cen- 
tral stations, $4,000; jobbers, $1,500; 
and contractor-dealers, $500. 

The Home was advertised ex- 
tensively through the medium of 
newspapers, street cars, posters, 
billboards and electric signs. In- 
dividual advertising by members also 
helped greatly, and cuts of the 
League’s emblem were supplied for 
use on letterheads, bills, etc. 

The appliances to be displayed in 
the Home were selected by the Ap- 
pliance Committee, and then lots 
were drawn to determine the firms 
which would be permitted to supply 
them. 














A cup o’ tea and a radio concert—enjoyed 
near the cheerful glow of an electric hearth- 
fire—will make any normal woman an en- 
thusiastic electric-home booster! Above is 
One of the fair visitors to the Hollis Home. 








3oston’s first Home Electric, as you may 
guess from this dining room, was a model 
of good taste and beauty of furnishings. 
All the electrical devices which were ex- 
hibited were decided upon by the Appliance 


Committee, but lots were drawn to deter- 


mine which dealers should have the priv- 
ilege of exhibiting them. This plan insured 
a fair and equal chance to all who actively 


supported the project. 
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Graphical Records 


of a Merchandise Business 


Charts That Show the Relation Between Appliances Sold, Gross and 
Net Revenue, Turnover and Stock on Hand, in One Company’s 
Experience. The Influence of Aggressive Merchandising Methods 
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the opposite page are 
graphs or charts show- 
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over the past five years. 
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sive selling policies were intro- 
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dicated each December, and the C 
peaks at other times are caused 
by special conditions or inten- 
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ART SHOWING MERCHANDISE SALES, TURNOVER AND AVERAGE MONTHLY STOCK 
BASED ON TWELVE-MONTH PERIODS, FOR 1921 AND 1922 


sive merchandise campaigns oan) Appliance sales 
: +++ Net revenue and gross sales 
carried on to offset the summer +-+-+ 
| 1} } 
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When Sales Volume Is Secured [))) 000 0 Ae EE 2 Oe 


at Expense of Net 


Note that in some cases the 
large volume of sales achieved 
has been at the expense of a 


corresponding decrease in the (1 ees 144 
net revenue earned. This has 11} 
generally been due to the inten- Ht 
sive selling of the more ex- SS ee ee ee a Hee 


pensive devices which call for COCO RERReReee ee 
sustained selling effort. TH ene 

The upper chart at the left, 
on this page, shows the turn- 
over accomplished, the cost of 
the merchandise sold, and the ia ee awe 
average monthly stock on hand. 1 ani 
The effect of reducing stock 
(beginning with the middle of 
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Keeping the Store in Trim 


Some Practical Suggestions for the Broad Application of the “Clean- 
Up and Paint-Up” Slogan to the Business of the Electrical Retailer 


HERE is no closed season in the clean- 

up and paint-up program in the business 
of merchandising electrical appliances. Here 
the idea of “cleaning house”’ is properly a 
broad-gauged one and presents many other 
phases of “putting things ship-shape’”’ 
never dreamed of by its originators. The 
following list covers some of the main 
clean-up ideas as applied in going electric 
stores, together with other points which are 
inseparable from them in the fascinating 
process of making good. 


Paint Up the Store Front— 
It draws 


Regularly 
PAINT up the store front. 
customers. One fast-growing and aggres- 
sive chain-store system has this work done 
twice a year. We suggest for electric stores 
“electric blue’’; it is a striking and appro- 
priate color. 


Refinish Ceilings and Walls 


CEILING refinished, say in a cream 

color makes the store lighter. A pale 
gray or some other light tint that will 
harmonize, will go well on the sidewalls. 


Store Furniture and Fixtures 


Seger puree shelving, cases, display tables 
and other fixtures occasionally. Light 
oak, dark oak, cherry and mahogany are all 
popular colors, with the last named finish 
somewhat in the lead. Light oak is favored 
in narrow deep stores as it helps in lighting. 
Mahogany finish sets off electrical goods to 
advantage. 


Keep Glass Washed 


POLISHED glass in windows, wall and 
floor cases helps to sell goods. ‘‘Ground- 
glass effects’’ in dust, smoke and grease 
never do. 


Brush Velvet Drapes 


AGcoop brushing at frequent intervals 
willghelp to keep the felt or velvet 
backgrounds of panels and other display 
fixtures looking bright and new. 


Have Stock Shining 


IGHTING-FIXTURE stock featured 

in display rooms or suspended from the 
ceiling, will make a good impression on the 
customer from the very start only if all 
glass and metal parts are kept clean and 
bright. 


Display Complete Line 


of Samples 


LEAN up and stock up in orderly 
fashion all wall and floor cases and 
display panels. Items missing from such 





‘asd 


Paint the store front regularly. Passers-by 
may fail to get the message of display win- 
dows no matter how attractive they may 


leaders, ‘“‘dead,”’ slow-selling and overstock 
items. Put on prices that will move the 
goods. 


Broken Boxes to the 
Store Room 


id THERE is an array of goods in broken 
and dusty boxes along the top of your 
shelving, put it in stock or in the store room. 
Such goods are nearly always neglected 
where they are. Make the top of the shelv- 
ing neat and tidy. In the space between 


there and the ceiling hang occasional 
sampled panels as you would pictures. This 
will help to make sales. 


Panels that have 

















[ 


be, if the surrounding walls are weather- 
beaten or in need of repair. The store that 
looks alive and coming gets the business. 








equipment usually mean that they are out 
of stock and the store losing sales. /t is the 
best sellers that are most apt to be sold out. 
Partially-sampled cases are only 50 per cent 
to 75 per cent efficient as business getters. 


Clear Out Rubbish 


LEAR out all rubbish and put the shop 

in apple-pie order. It means less loss 

from damage to tools and stock, much time 

saved in doing work and filling orders, and 
reduced fire hazard. 


Move the “Stickers’’ 


UT a “Saturday Special” table near the 
front door and feature onit,in addition to 





“Keep the appliances shining by frequent reflects the satisfaction produced on cus- 


polishing,” says the maiden whose smile 


tomers when things are “spick and span.” 





made a hit in the window can be used or 
special ones featuring goods not shown 
elsewhere. Change this display occasionally. 


A Background for the 
Show Window 


F YOUR show window does not have a 
background, put one in. It will double 
the display value. A very snappy back- 
ground can be built for little money. If the 
window is narrow, construct a frame the full 
width of the space and from four to five feet 
high according to the height of the platform 
above the level of the sidewalk. Cover the 
frame with wall board. Then lay it off with 
strips of moulding, this will give the popular 
paneled effect. Put a two-way brace or step 
at each bottom corner of the background, 
then it can be easily removed or set in place 
as desired. For wide windows the back- 
ground can be built in two sections. In 
space between top of background and ceiling 
fill in with permanent latticework. Flat 
white, pale yellow, light gray, fumed oak 
and light green are among the popular 
colors for window backgrounds. 


Price Tags Help Sell 


put price tags on all goods. Depending on 
memory is costly. You may overcharge 
and lose sales—or you may undercharge and 
lose profits. Mark selling prices in plain 
figures. It speeds up selling and builds 4 
reputation for fair dealing. Enter in cipher 
the actual cost price only, the one that 
includes overhead. Dealers who do this 
seldom sacrifice their profit to make a sale. 
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Have an Advertising 
Housecleaning 


Be pesons out all signs and advertising 
matter of discontinued lines. Where 
this makes wall space available, use it to 
push live stock. Manufacturers will furnish 
valuable selling helps for such a purpose. 


Clean Up Outstanding 
Accounts 


. is the best possible time for a 
seasonal clean up of the store books. 
Accounts will accumulate faster than rub- 
bish in the back alley, and some of them 
will deteriorate in value if they stay long on 
the books—for the older a bill gets the 
harder it is to collect it. Go after bills 
regularly once a month. Keep them 
collected. If any bad ones appear, put 
them in the hands of your attorney and 
cross off your books and keep them off. 
It will pay. 


Move Out Packing Cases 


| Spmrcatnrd emptied packing cases standing 
around are no uncommon sight—but 
they are poor business. They have to their 
credit torn garments, items lost through 
being thrown out in the packing material, 
goods not marked or checked up, duplica- 
tion of orders, lost sales, loss of time in 
serving trade, and an _ untidy-appearing 
store. 


Exclusive Agencies 


ne the volume of net profits 
by taking on desirable exclusive agencies 
and pushing the goods hard. There will be 








Make the show cases sparkle and let the 
goods speak up! Customers are influenced 
more by clean surroundings and fresh mer- 
chandise than they are by sales talk. 





no cut-throat competition on such goods. 
Many a prosperous business has been built 
up through such exclusive agencies. 


Use Manufacturers’ Helps 


| gonmereer vray up sales by use of every good 
manufacturer’s display and selling help 
furnished in connection with goods carried 
regularly in stock. Change these helps 
occasionally; it adds variety and a pleasing 
appearance of newness. 


Revise Mailing Lists 


LEAN up the prospect list. Send circu- 
lars and good selling letters or make 
personal calls. All such business is good, 
clear gain and makes easier the sale of simi- 
lar goods to the neighbors of your patrons. 


Make Friends with 


New Comers 


O AFTER the newcomers. It wil mean 

some profitable business. Watch the 
newspapers for new names and addresses. 
Inquire of real estate dealers and others. 
Look up each person or head of a family. 
Find out how they stood in the towns where 
they came from. If O. K. financially, then 
send a neighborly ‘“‘Welcome to our city” 
letter to such ones, telling them their credit 
is good at your store. 


Change Frozen Credits to 
Liquid Form 


gi: HE dealer who has large items put on 
deferred-payment contracts instead of 
his ledger, can have more ready cash when 
he needs it and also make more sales. 
Wiring jobs can be handled in the same way 
and 90 per cent of the value of the contract 
secured immediately if papers are properly 
drawn. Most automobiles are sold in this 
way, and so are homes and many plumbing 
jobs. 


Reduce Surplus Lines 


ELL off the surplus makes of goods. 

Some dealers reduce their turnover and 
tie up useful capital by carrying half a 
dozen or more brands of the same article. 
Two or three will generally do the business 
and by this arrangement half the invest- 
ment will, if rightly handled, bring an equal 
volume of sales. Best of all, it will pay a 
better net profit. 





The $250,000 Lighting Installation of Los Angeles’ New $4,000,000 Theatre 





Los Angeles’ new $4,000,000 theatre, Grau- 
man’s, which is declared to be one of the 
most beautifully lighted auditoriums in the 
world, has not a fixture showing except in 
that part of the theatre directly under the 
balcony where no other method of lighting 


could be devised. 


life to all materials used. 


; Light is spread upon 
Plain wall surfaces from concealed sources 
and is used not only to give a certain de- 
gree of illumination but to add texture and 
The lights for 
the foyer, above shown, are concealed in 


Of the $4,000,000 spent in 


the great jars. e 
$250,000 


the construction of the theatre, 
went into the electrical equipment. ; 
Splashes of color on the walls in bright 
enamel, pricked into brilliance by spot 
lights, are special features of the decora- 


tive effect. A total of 780 baby spotlights 
with mirrored reflectors were designed es- 
pecially for the theatre, and 10,400 lamps 


of every variety and wattage are used to 
light the auditorium. : 
A switchboard thirteen feet in length of- 


fers compact control for this, the most com- 
plete lighting installation in any theatre. 
A double set of switches for each circuit 
permit the setting of complete lighting ef- 
fects even while some of the circuits to be 
used are still in use for other purposes. 
Score cards are being prepared which will 
permit of the staging of given effects such 
as sunset, twilight, volcanic eruption, etc., 
which may then be “played” upon the 
board much as notes are played upon an 
organ. 
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Sales Tips from Your Newspapers 


OME months ago I happened to 
S be looking through the newspa- 

pers and just glanced at the 
column of “vital statistics,” contain- 
ing weddings, birth returns, and so 
on. -1 don’t know why I happened 
to give the column more than a 
glance unless it was because I read 
in the birth section where one of 
my acquaintances had been blessed 
with a new boy. Sales had been bad 
for a couple of weeks and I began 
wondering how the birth of a baby 
could mean any business for me— 
never having had any experience in 
medicine or hospital work. 

It occurred to me that I was for- 
getting that nearly all electrical ap- 
pliances are useful as well as orna- 
mental. In other words, they saved 
labor as well as providing something 
for gift purposes. That helped to 
crystalize my theory that births 
might be productive of sales. I 
went through all the birth announce- 
ments in that column and found 
‘others I knew either personally or 
had heard of. By taking the ad- 
dresses of the remainder and by 
looking up their locations in the city 
directory I was able to ascertain to 








| Is it possible to increase busi- 
| ness by careful reading of the 
newspapers? A dealer in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is certain that it is 
possible and he further asserts 
that since he put in operation a 
system of following up news- 
paper leads, his business has in- 
creased fifty per cent. Because 
of this man’s extreme modesty, 
he must be known by the com- 
monplace name of Jones. Here 
is the way he does it and some of 
the reasoning that led to the 
method followed by him. 




















a fair degree whether or not they 
were persons who might be inter- 
ested in electrical appliances. By this 
method I obtained a new mailing list 
for the day. 

I dictated personal letters to those 
fathers I had selected from the list. 
Each letter began with a congratula- 
tory paragraph on the arrival of the 
youngster, coupled with the hope that 
both mother and child were getting 
along nicely. The letters then dealt 





Marathon Pianist Draws Crowds to Electric Shop Windows 
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When J. J. Caestecker, general manager 
of Home Appliances, Ine., first met J. M 
Waterbury, the latter had a record of 
more than 65 hours of continuous piano 
playing. Mr. Caestecker invited the mara- 
thon key-tickler to try to break his record 
in the window of the electric store and the 
stunt was put on. The picture shows Mr. 


Waterbury on his thirty-third hour. The 
price on a washer was reduced at the 
rate of 2c. for each minute that the 
champion played, and a vacuum cleaner 
was marked down at the rate of le a 
minute. Besides keeping a few prospective 
purchasers on hand for several hours, the 
plan created much interest in the store. 


with the added responsibility of the 
mother and the added time the care 
of the child would take. I then went 
into the sales end of the letter show- 
ing how much less work an electric 
iron, an electric washer, an electric 
stove and other appliances would 
incur as compared with the obsolete 
methods in ordinary use. 

It may sound foolish, but those 
letters brought sales. Invariably the 
man and wife too, were pleased that 
I had noticed the arrival of the baby 
and if ever there is a time when 
a family appreciates attentions, . it 
is after the arrival of a youngster. 
Those fifteen or twenty letters con- 
vinced me that I had hit upon the 
right track. 


Studying the Birth Column 


The birth column became sort of 
a mania with me. Later I looked 
carefully through the list of marriage 
licenses for the day and there, to 
my surprise, I found the names of 
four or five persons I knew. Imme- 
diately I incorporated this in my 
daily mailing list. The letters sent 
the newly-weds called attention to 
the fact that electrical appliances 
saved the wife work, that they would 
practically eliminate the necessity for 
a maid. The usual congratulations 
were not forgotten. These letters 
brought results. The same system 
of ascertaining the part of the city 
the young man or young woman came 
from showed whether or not they 
could be likely customers. In case 
the couple had moved into a house or 
apartment of their own, letters ad- 
dressed to either one or both the 
former addresses as shown in the 
directory found them ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. 

Results from these letters led me 
to watch the society notices of the 
papers for announcements of engage- 
ments or marriages. Wherever pos- 
sible after the announcement of a 
marriage, I secured a list of the 





“names and addresses of the friends 


and relatives of the couple. The next 
thing I followed all of these up with 
carefully written letters suggesting 
appropriate wedding presents. En- 
gagements published in the papers 
are almost sure prospects. The s0- 
ciety editor of a metropolitan paper 
is religiously careful to not publish 
anything in the society columns of 
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the paper that does not have to do 
with prominent families in the com- 
munity. 

Many times I have found among 
my personal acquaintances one who 
could give me nearly all the relatives 
of particular couples and other data 
concerning their incomes and gen- 
eral conditions that enabled me to 
write a letter that would suggest 
that I was an old friend of the 
family. Not that the letters ever 
presumed previous acquaintance, but 
because of the intimate knowledge I 
had of the family, there was that 
personal touch that brought scores 
of sales. 


Suggestions for the Well-to-Do 
Couples 


In those cases where only the 
names and addresses of the newly 
married couple are known, the letter 
will depend somewhat upon the 
financial prosperity of the couple. 
One man might view the expense of 
an electric iron the same as another 
might a washing machine. If the 
couple have plenty of money, and it 
is not difficult to ascertain this, it is 
possible to suggest larger sales. 

In the case of very limited in- 
comes, for example, it is good prac- 
tice to point out the advantages of 
buying certain articles regularly. 
Begin with smaller conveniences and 
run through the list. No one can 
tell how soon these persons may have 
greatly increased the family income 
and a customer gained in this way 
may prove to be a very worth-while 
customer in the course of a few 
years. Therefore, if this plan is 
carried out, it will not only result in 
immediate business, but in future 
business as well. Getting persons 
into the habit of coming into the 
store will itself result in considerably 
increasing especially if the stock is 
well displayed. 

Another stunt along the same line 
and connected directly with the 
society pages of the papers is the 
birthday party. Usually advance 
notices are given and even if it is 
impossible to get a complete list of 
the invited guests, the father and 
mother are easily located. Once you 
have the date a convenient file will 
keep it always and it can be followed 
from year to year. There is an 
element of risk in that the person 
may die and the death may slip by 
unnoticed, but by schooling one’s self 
to careful reading and by personal 
dictation in these matters, the risk 
is minimized. 


Just for example, let us suppose 
that Mary has a birthday some time 
in October, but the mother does not 
know what to give her. She most 
certainly will appreciate a_ letter 
telling that Mary’s birthday is close 
at hand and suggesting a number of 
smaller electrical appliances suitable 
as gifts, together with the prices and 
an invitation to visit the store and 
inspect the complete stock. 

It is an almost certain wager that 
if Mary’s mother decides on some- 
thing electrical for Mary she will 
come to our store to buy it. She may 
even buy something from us when 
she intended buying some ornamental 
jewelry or a box of candy. Mary will 
be pleased with the present and will 
become a customer when she gets a 
home of her own. 

The moral is: Why not use news- 
papers to the fullest extent? 





Why People Shop 
“In the City” 


A woman said the other day— 
“Why do I shop in the city ?—To see 
what’s new, and to see the things ad- 
vertised in the magazines. If we 
have them in our town, I don’t know 
it—they’re not advertised nor dis- 
played.” 

Certainly, to command the “Home 
Trading” spirit in his town, the elec- 
trical dealer must keep not only up 
with, but ahead of, the ideas of his 
community. He must keep at least 
samples of the latest appliances on 
his floor. He must show the small 
electrical novelties that are constantly 
being offered—women, especially, 
find a fascination in mere novelty 
that sometimes completely eclipses 
their appreciation of utilitarian value. 

Shopping in town is a luxury which 
the average woman would gladly dis- 
pense with, if her local stores sup- 
plied what she found in the “city 
store.” 





Weather Flags Advertise 
Electrical Store 


The Tri-City Electric Company of 
Moline, Ill., of which W. J. Ball is 
general manager, now flies weather 
flags over its store and, to quote Mr. 
Ball, has found this flag service “one 
of the best things we have ever done 
to attract attention to our place of 
business.” We found that the aerial 
on our roof was almost as good as a 
sign in attracting people to our radio 
department, so in order to make it 


still more noticed we decided to put 
up a flag pole and fasten one end of 
the aerial to this pole. As we had 
already permanently installed in our 
middle window a very fine record- 
ing barometer and recording 
thermometer we were in a position 
to make pretty good weather predic- 
tions. So we decided to fly the flags 
from the pole to which our aerial 
was anchored and thereby attract 
more attention to the aerial. The 
instruments in our window bring 
people regularly by our store to see 
them and they are of the kind that 
people can readily read themselves. 
As the only other place that the 
weather flags are shown in Moline is 
over a newspaper office, in a part of 
town that is not nearly so well 
located as we are, this weather flag 
service is proving to be one of the 
best things in advertising we have 
ever done.” 
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Temperature Local Rain or Snow 


Have You Seen the 
Weather Flags? 


We fly them every day for your 
benefit. The fine barometer and 
thermometer in our window is for 
your use. 
We ; 
Cannot Guarantee 
the 


Weather 
But 


We Do Guarantee 
All of Our Work 


and 
Every Appliance 
That We Sell 


Our goods have the service built into 
them when they are manufactured, 


Tri-City Electric 
Company 


Ww. JpBall, Mgr. 
Large Stock of Radio Supplies 




















Besides this weather flag service, the Tri 
City Electric Company has also instituted 
a telephone weather news service and 
people who do not live nearby and 

do not see the flags easily, are invited to 
call up the company’s office every morning 
for the weather report. 
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Overcoming the 


“Novelty Obstacle” to Range Sales Through 


Electrical Cooking Schools 


Ten Thousand Housewives in Oregon and Washington 


Take Advantage of Opportunity to Study Electric Cookery 


HE HOUSEWIFE who would 
successfully use an_ electric 
range must know not only how 

to care for the electrical and me- 
chanical end of the equipment but 
also how to apply this new appara- 
tus to the principles of cooking as 
she already knows them. For the 
factor of novelty is one of the major 
obstacles in making the sale of an 
electric range in the first place. The 
housewife who is certain of success 
with her present way of making bis- 
cuits, does not want to be thrown 
back again into the period of uncer- 
tainty as to their lightness, because 
she does not understand a new oven. 
Recognizing this difficulty and the 
necessity for removing it, the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company recently 
staged a most effective campaign of 
electric cooking schools throughout 
the Northwest. By this means, ten 
thousand housewives in Oregon and 


Daily lecture-demonstrations of the elec- 
tric range made up the programs of the 
“electrical cooking schools” in the North- 
west, but the big feature of each campaign 
was the general baking contest. That was 
the “big day” of the Portland week. = 
their 


on that day 600 women brought 


Washington not only had called to 
their attention but actually studied 
the benefits of the electrical range— 
and a tremendous amount of public- 
ity was given the entire subject of 
electrical conveniences, both through 
a broadside of allied advertising and 
through the indirect publicity ob- 
tained through news interest created 
by the school. 

The method employed was to enlist 
the co-operation of a newspaper in 
the community, and of local mer- 
chants whose wares might also be 
advertised through the medium of 
the cooking school. These were man- 
ufacturers of foodstuffs, cooking 
utensils, kitchen cabinets, or other 
kitchen conveniences—and of course, 
the local power company and the 
retailers of electric appliances. 

The necessary newspaper support 
was never difficult to obtain. The 
interest taken in the school was the 


entries for the contest in the morning, 
stayed for the cafeteria luncheon served 
by the women’s club, and remained for the 
afternoon, until the winners were an- 
nounced. This was the kind of thing that 
made the necessary newspaper support easy 
to obtain. 


best sort of publicity for the news- 
paper itself, not to mention the re- 
turn from advertising space through 
the co-operative broadsides which 
formed a feature of the campaign. 
On the other hand, the local mer- 
chants were quick to recognize the 
advertising possibilities of the plan, 
and were glad to join. 

The necessary demonstrator who 
understood both the principles of 
household economics and electrical 
range cookery was found in the per- 
son of Miss Bernice Lowen, home 
economist with the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company in Chicago. 


Baking Contests Featured 
Each Campaign 


The big feature of each campaign 
was a baking contest, which was the 
climax to each of the courses of 
lectures. This was divided into 
three parts, a bread-baking, cake- 
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baking and pie-baking contest, for cities. 
each of which six or seven prizes 
were offered. 

Great interest was shown in these 
baking contests. No limitation was 
placed on the kind of stove on which 
the cooking was to be done, but it 
was specified that the baking must 
be done at home and only the prod- 
ucts advertised in the school might 
be used. The judges consisted of 
two bakers and a flour company 
chemist—and all entries were judged 
on the basis of the standard scale 
adopted by the bakers’ association. 
The entries were not returned to the 
contestants, but were auctioned off 
after the contest, the proceeds going 
to a designated charity. 


The figures are as follows: 


Seattle—Number of days, 5. At- 
tendance, 1,000 daily average; 1,500 
maximum. Entries in baking con- 
test, 987. 

Spokane—Number of days, 5. At- 
tendance, 500 average; 650 maxi- 
mum. Entries in baking contest, 627. 

Tacoma—Number of days, 5. At- 
tendance, 1,200 average; 1,400 maxi- 
mum. Entries in baking contest, 
1,164. 

Portland—Number of days, 5, At- 
tendance, 600 daily. Entries in bak- 
ing contest, 620. (It should be men- 
tioned that in Portland the largest 
hall available seated only 600 and 
that 400 were turned away on the 








e ; 
, A question box inaugurated as first day.) 
part of the lecture course, brought Display booths were permitted in 
0 out many questions on the subject the lecture halls, and food was de- 
f of electrical cooking, which Miss monstrated and samples given away, 
a Lowen answered in her daily demon- but no solicitations for sales were 
r- strations. made. This was, of course, also true 
1e An idea of the success attending of the electrical equipment. The 
ic these “cooking schools” and of what effect of the lectures was felt imme- 
may be done in other communities, diately, however, in the increased 
is to be gained from the records of sale of ranges in each community 
attendance in the four Northwestern where the demonstrations were held. 
a What Is Credit ? however, dealings have, on one side 
' or both, organizations embodying 
of By Frep I. KENT numbers of individuals, the powers 
“i Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company, o¢ calculation, production and dis- 


What, therefore, is credit? Credit 
is based upon those things in the 
character of men which differentiate 
them from mere animals, and that 
enables them to make progress to- 
ward rational living. Such char- 


tribution may be divided among 
them and strengthen credit, always 
provided integrity of purpose exists 
among all those concerned who have 
any power or force in management. 
Credit, under these circumstances, 








acteristics include three principle can be safely advanced, provided one 
forces: other element exists, namely, the 
First: The power to calculate, ability of individuals, or combina- 














tion of individuals in organizations, 
to carry out their own wills. Such 
ability is dependent upon govern- 
ment. If, through dishonest despot- 
ism or weak government, the opera- 
tions of men of integrity or ability 
are curtailed or prevented, or the 
proceeds of their activities are taken 
through excess, taxation or confisca- 
tion, the extension of credit to 
individuals or organizations con- 
trolled by such government, or lack 
of government, is attended with 
great danger. 


Why You Should “Get In” 


on Installment Sales 


which covers the ability to under- 
stand proportion in its application 
to mathematics and to physical con- 
ditions as they apply to men’s wel- 
fare, both present and future, and 
that is represented in the desire for 
saving and conservation. 

Second: The ability to produce 
material things, or a means to enable 
other producers of material things 
to market them, which is intimately 
bound up in the power of calculation, 
and 

Third: Integrity of purpose, 
without which the other forces in 
man’s nature become more danger- 
ous as their powers increase. When 
individuals deal with other  indi- 
viduals, these three attributes must 
be properly developed in the person 
of both buyer and seller. to enable 
safety in exchange of goods. When, 



































The proposition of selling goods 
at retail on the deferred-payment 
basis has had a sensational growth 
during the last six months. This is 








only a natural outgrowth of the 
determined contest for business that 
is being waged by fighting manu- 
facturers who now are seeking many 
ways to develop the retailer as never 
before. 

Perhaps the outstanding develop- 
ment in the whole thing is that in- 
stallment selling is at last getting a 
character. Many first-class retailers 
are reluctant to start in the install- 
ment selling business because they 
conceived it to be beneath their dig- 
nity. Contrary to the usual concep- 
tion, practically the same thing may 
be said about people in general. 

Manufacturers in their work 
among retailers have found that the 
average person does not like to buy 
things on the installment basis for 
at least two reasons. He imagines 
he will have to pay a much higher 
price than he would in buying the 
other way. Or he thinks he is doing 
something that he is rather ashamed 
of. He would cheerfully buy an 
article on open account and let the 
matter of payment run along for 
months perhaps. But when it comes 
to making a definite contract to pay 
so much at stated intervals he can’t 
“see” the idea. 

This old-fashioned view, however, 
has been giving way gradually as the 
higher class retail stores—and even 
the retail mail-order houses—have 
been getting into the installment way 
of selling. It used to be that the 
only concerns retailing on the instal- 
ment basis were of the less reputable 
type who sold poor merchandise at 
enormous prices and exploited the 
poor. There have been many abuses 
in this line of business. Retailers 
have encouraged people to buy more 
than they should buy, making the 
payments extend over an intermin- 
able period. This element, however, 
is either disappearing or else is con- 
fining its efforts more to the less 
desirable trade. 

The change of attitude on the part 
of the people toward installment sell- 
ing as brought about by better stores 
was inspired, of course, by manufac- 
turers who saw in it a_ potential 
market of remarkable size. General 
conditions, including tight money, 
have had their effect in producing 
the psychological moment for the 
manufacturers to impress the new 
gospel upon the retailers. Behind the 
whole thing has been the reputation 
of the manufacturers themselves and 
that of their goods brought about by 
advertising and performance. 

Printers’ Ink. 
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Salesmen as Teachers of Sanitation 


HE value of salesmen, trained 
to know their product, analyze 
their customers and_ under- 
stand the prospect’s mental process, 
is shown by the recent sales history 
of the Chicago Washing Machine 
Company. By salesmen is meant not 
only humans but trimmed windows, 
billboards and newspaper ads. 

Mr. Williamson, the general man- 
ager, enumerates six requisites for 
financial success in the electrical ap- 
pliance business. They are: 

The Market 

A Quality Product 

A Financing System 

Location of Stores 

A Sales Force and 

Advertising. 

tach point dovetails with 
others to bring about success. 

The market, as we all know, is 
here. That doesn’t mean that busi- 
ness will come to us, but rather that 


the 


we don’t have to search for fields 
to develop. 
The Chicago Washing Machine 


Company sells three appliances, each 
one filling a big need in home life. 
The washer takes dirt out of clothes 
quickly and without wear-and-tear. 
It gives the slogan, “You Can Smile 
at Wash-day” a real meaning. The 
ironer, an equally practical device, 
completes efficiently and happily what 
the washer starts. The _ suction 


“4 os . 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


sweeper is truly a “Servant to the 
Home” of many uses and a wonderful 
help in the preservation of health. 

The matter of quality of merchan- 
dise cannot be overlooked, declares 
Mr. Williamson,—good goods must 
be built up to a quality, not down to 
a price. If a piece of goods is the 
best of it’s kind the average woman 
will buy it -once she realizes it’s 
superiority. 


Financing Plan Must Leave 
Capital Unimpaired 


A financing plan which will leave 
the capital unimpaired for working 
purposes and not tie it up in deferred 
payments by customers is necessary. 
Lack of attention on the part of a 
dealer to the financing of his sales 
too often results in an excessive cost 
of operation which materially affects 
his profits. But few dealers selling 
articles of such costs as ours can be 
their own bankers if they are doing 
the volume of business they should 
be doing. The proper outlet for 
financial paper should have a dealer’s 
careful attention. It is also im- 
portant to keep the shop clear of 
“trade-ins.” 

Locations should be most carefully 
selected with an eye on other lines 
of trade and the matter of delivery 
costs. In Chicago there are any 
number of cities within the city— 








“Advertise your goods,—in your show win- 
dows, on billboards, in newspapers and at 
semi-social gatherings. But in advertising 
don’t crowd things, don’t overdo matters,” 
counsels Mr. Williamson, general manager 


of the Chicago Washing Machine Company, 
Chicago. ‘‘An overloaded window has no 
value. Take advantage of seasons and oc- 
casions in window trimming. Make your 
windows timely.” 


each a complete shopping center by 
itself. The Chicago Washing Ma- 
chine Company has seven stores, two 
downtown and the other five in out- 
lying shopping centers. Each store 
is the headquarters for a selling 
force operating in its territory. The 
company must be able to make 
prompt deliveries from ample stocks 
and with small delivery costs. 

“Advertise your goods, in the win- 
dows, on the billboards, in news- 
papers and at semi-social gatherings 
all the time” is Mr. Williamson’s ad- 
vice. “But, in advertising don’t 
crowd things—don’t overdo matters. 
An overloaded window has no value— 
a billboard that tells too much gets 
no attention. In a newspaper ad- 
vertisement you can go into greater 
detail. In it you can give not only a 
leading thought—you can tell the 
why and wherefor, special terms of 
purchase, and so on. At semi-social 
gatherings, especially at meetings of 
domestic-science clubs one has the 
opportunity to tell of the merits of 
an article. There such subjects as 
terms of purchase should not be men- 
tioned unless asked for. We are 
using billboards, and have just com- 
pleted a big campaign in the news- 
papers.” 

“The sales force—the important 
cog—reaches the home to teach the 
need for what we sell. To the pros- 
pect a salesman represents the ideals 
and integrity of the manufacturer. 
The impression he makes remains 
with the customers. Our men are in 
reality teachers of sanitation and 
happiness. They must be clean cut. 
They must be mentally alert. Many 
a sale is lost because of poor mental 
functioning. By mental alertness, I 
can give an example of the way one 
of our men handled the following 
situation. He was in a home demon- 
strating a suction sweeper, had 
taken a hat full of dirt out of a rug 
which the previous week had come 
back from the cleaner. The pros- 
pect was convinced of her need for 
the suction sweeper, but price was 
the obstacle. Our salesmen have 3 
card to fill in for each demonstration 
given which list the name and ad- 
dress of the prospect, the number of 
rooms, type of rugs, etc. Space is 
also provided for the occupation of 
the head of the house. This woman’s 
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husband proved to be a meat dealer. 

“ “Meat dealer,” repeated the sales- 
man, “that’s fortunate for you, for, 
no doubt, you get your meats at 
wholesale and make a saving.’ 

“ “Yes, my husband brings home 
our meat and charges me the whole- 
sales price.’ 

“ ‘Quite a nice savings, no doubt 
you use meat every day. Perhaps the 
saving amounts to 21 cents a day?’ 

“ ‘Surely, more than that.’ 

“<*That’s just what it costs to buy 
a sweeper like this, 21 cents a day 
on our deferred payment plan.’ 

“She bought her suction sweeper 
then and there.” 


Fitting the Sales Story to the Buyer 


Another salesman mentioned by 
Mr. Williamson was demonstrating 
in the same neighborhood but found 
his prospect unable to make up her 
mind to buy at that time. Her hus- 
band is an architect. 

“Your husband is an architect, he 
uses modern tools in his office to 
draw plans with, T square, compass, 
etc., I suppose? 

“Why, of course, he wouldn’t be 
much of an architect without draw- 
ing instruments,” rather indignantly. 

“Well, you know, when, as a young- 
ster, I went to school, in the country, 
we made a circle by sticking a pencil 
through a piece of string, holding 
the string down at a point and 
circling that.” 

The woman smiled, it seems she 
too had made circles that way. 

“He couldn’t turn out an accurate 
or satisfactory job making plans 
without proper equipment, that’s 
sure.” 

“We all realize that, you recog- 
nize that same principle when it 
comes to housekeeping, don’t you?” 

Another sale made. 

“The use of such men spells suc- 
cess for our suction sweeper depart- 
ment,” continues Mr. Williamson. 
“The manufacturer now has a crew 
of eleven men working from our 
stores. These men spend six hours 
a day, six days a week canvassing 
systematically, to insure reaching 
every house. The house-to-house calls 
result in a certain number of leads 
for home demonstrating. 

“In 1921 we sold 663 suction 
Sweepers. 

“In 1922 we sold 1,130 suction 
Sweepers. 

“Of these, 761 have been sold dur- 
ing the last 5 months operating on 
the manufacturers co-operative plan 
by which they furnish the trained 


salesmen. The turnover on this de- 
partment has been at the rate of 
24 times a year since we adopted the 
new plan. It is impossible to double 
such a turnover so we have been com- 
pelled to double the capital invested 
in that department. 


“The whole system resolves itself 
into a case of selling a few essential 
articles and they the best of their 
kind, having a sensible financing 
plan, telling the public where to get 
the goods and having a heady sales 
force.” 





Which Side of Your Store Is the 
More Valuable? 


BY HARRY 


F YOU don’t think this question 
[: impertinent, the chances are 

you will think it downright fool- 
ish. Yet I assure you it is not! I 
had always believed that both sides 
of a store were equally valuable from 
the standpoint of sales value—all 
things being equal. But there is a 
big difference, I find. This holds 
true, of course, only when a store 
has one entrance. So if your store 
has one entrance, Mr. Electrical 
Merchandiser, you are going to be 
interested in this little article and it 
may even mean considerable profit 
to you. 

An electrical merchandise dealer in 
Harrisburg, Pa., brought the matter 
to my attention. I consider him as 
one of the very best retailers I have 
ever known. 

“The right-hand side of my store 
is easily worth four times the other 
side,” he told me a month ago. “This 
is a fact and not a mere theory. I’ve 
been in business for over ten years 
and I’m considered a fair business 
man yet several months ago I dis- 
covered that something has been hap- 
pening in this store every day and | 
have never noticed it. And what I 
discovered has a direct bearing on 
sales, too! 





Pay Stations Proved Difference 


“As you know, I am strong for 
service to customers. Originally, I 
had one telephone pay station in the 
rear of the store. I managed to con- 
vince the telephone company it would 
be good business to install two tele- 
phones there. Each telephone was 
placed on a small table, fitted with a 
chair, at opposite sides of the store. 
Each was equally convenient and 
there was no reason in the world why 
one should be used more than the 
other. Yet at the end of the first 
month, the telephone on the right 
had taken in just four times the 
number of nickles the other had. 


BOTSFORD 


I gave the matter scant consider- 
ation. The next month the same 
thing happened. That gave me the 
theory on which I subsequently 
worked. 

“T decided on several experiments 
to prove whether or not p¢ople nat- 
urally had a habit of turning to the 
right when they enter a store. I had 
had for two weeks a very good- 
looking display of hair driers and 
curling irons in my front-center 
show case. The sales on these items 
were very low for that period—only 
three had been sold, to be exact. I 
moved the display over to the right 
hand side of the store. The very first 
day it was there we sold more than 
we had sold before in two weeks. 

“That almost convinced me; but 
I made other experiments. A dis- 
play of electric flashlights and re- 
newal batteries which had _ been 
selling very well on the right side 
of the store were moved to an equally 
well lighted show case on the left 
side of the store and the sales 
dropped just an even 95 per cent. 
I have tried plan after plan of shift- 
ing and the net of my results is that 
I sell about four times the goods on 
the right as I do on the left. Right 
now I am concentrating on new and 
novelty goods on the right and I have 
shifted my stock so that most of my 
staple units are on the left. Believe 
me, it is boosting my turnover in a 
most pleasing way.” 

Why do people turn to the right 
naturally? It’s more or less a na- 
tional habit, I believe due to our 
usual traffic regulations which shout 
an imperative “Turn to the right!” 
It’s a habit we have fallen into uncon- 
sciously. It may be that the fact 
that most people are right-handed 
has something to do with it. 

In any event, it’s a national habit 

-common to all. The important 
thing is to put that habit to work 
on speeding up turnover! 
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Selling Ideas for Your Radio Program to}! 


Broadcasting Stations 
and Their Effective Range 


The number of radiophone sets 
licensed by the Department of Com- 
merce for transmitting purposes in 
the United States totals approxi- 
mately 570, according to the National 
Radio Chamber of Commerce. Data 
covering 340 of these broadcasting 
stations has been gathered by the 
Chamber in a study of transmitting 
range. 

It is found that forty stations have 
a range of fifty miles, sixty-nine sta- 
tions a range of 100 miles, seventy- 
three of 200 miles, forty-three of 300 
miles, eight of 400 miles, sixty-one 
of 500 miles, eight of 700 miles, 
seventeen of 1,000 miles, nineteen of 
1,500 miles, and two of 2,000 miles. 
The weighted mean transmitting 
range of all broadcasting stations 
in the United States is given as 368 
miles. 





Every Motor Boat Owner Is 
a Radio Prospect 


Wireless communication made its 
debut at sea, and the dramatic appeal 
of the marine wireless operator has 
associated radio communication with 
ships in the minds of millions. Radio 
is a natural item of equipment for 
the cruising motor boat, and endears 
itself to every power-boat owner. 

Every electric shop that serves a 
community near a lake, sound, river 
or harbor has an excellent field for 


radio sales. Window displays of 
those sets particularly adapted, by 
virtue of their compactness, for in- 
stallation aboard the motor boat will 
attract plenty of interest. 

Wherever possible, it pays to get 
photographs of local boats equipped 
with radio and put these on display 
in the store, together with the 
owner’s name and a list of his radio 
equipment. 

Another plan that produces motor 
boat sales is a demonstration for the 
local yacht club. This plan, in addi- 
tion to bringing the wireless tele- 
phone before all the members, opens 
the way for the sale of a large set to 
the yacht club. 

Every summer increasing numbers 
of motor boat owners spend frequent 
week-ends on board their craft. Par- 
ticularly attractive harbors some- 
times find fifty or sixty visiting boats 
anchored over Saturday night. At 
such times a radio receiving set 
makes ideal entertainment for every- 
one within hearing. This feature, in 
addition to the weather report 
service made available with a receiv- 
ing set, makes a splendid sales argu- 
ment. 





Free Radio-Instruction 
School Boosts Sales 


By B. G. PRIESTLEY 


Substantial increase in the sale of 
radio parts and equipment followed 
the opening of a free school of radio 











The A. P. 
Mass., conducts a radio school to help the 


Merchant Company, Boston, 


fans “build their own.” 


Above is shown 
one of its floors, devoted entirely to radio. 


instruction in the A. P. Merchant 
Company’s electrical store at Boston. 

The method of conducting the 
school is this: The radio fan com- 
municates with one of the instruc- 
tors of the school and a time is 
allotted when he can attend. The 
“student” has access to an individual 
desk equipped with all the necessary 
tools for putting together radio sets, 
making repairs to old sets, etc. An 
instructor advises him on any prob- 
lems that come up while he is at 
work. The only requirement of the 
“student” is that he be a customer 
of the store—in other words, that he 
purchase in the store such parts and 
equipment as he desires to work on. 

The school is open every business 
day from 8.30 to 5.30. Twenty 
working desks are provided. ‘“Stu- 
dents” may attend as often as is 
necessary. Holes in panels are 
drilled and sets are tested free of 
charge. The chief purpose of the 
school is to give radio fans a chance 
to “build their own,” whether they 
desire simple or elaborate sets, under 
competent instruction. 





Getting a Tip From 


* Columns’”’ 


The “columns’—made up princi- 
pally of humorous and other con- 
tributions—in the daily newspapers 
often furnish a tip to the dealer. 
Hooking up with anything that ap- 
pears in one of these means that you 
are referring to something that a 
great many persons have already 
read. The Radio Shoppe, 1143 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, lifted 
one of these contributions from the 
“Line o’ Type or Two” in the Chi- 
cago Tribune for a newspaper ad- 
vertisement: 


NEED WE SAY MORE 


Putting the Sieve in Civic Opera 

Dear Dickie: Read all about those 
first nighters at the Civic Opera and 
not a mention of us. By ‘us’ I mean 
we the people who instead of getting 
all dolled up for the show just slip 
into some comfy clothes, nice warm 
cozy house slippers, ease into a real 
rocker, maul two bits worth of candy 
(maybe a cigarette) and then put on 
those marvelous money-savers, the 


head-phones of a crystal set. That’s 
a real first night. CELESTE. 
This extract was followed, of 


course, by something about the set 
that the firm sold and in invitation 
to visit the shoppe and hear the 
opera the next night. 
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Baseball Returns by Radio 
Bring Crowds to the Store 


In the baseball season, returns 
from the big games will halt the 
busiest crowds. With a receiving 
set, the electric store can arrange to 
pass the news of the national game 
on to the passers-by. A loud-speaker 
of good quality is, of course, neces- 
sary, and three or four stages of 
amplification are required. 

Signs can be used in the front win- 
dows explaining how everyone who 
has a radio set can receive the re- 
turns right in hisown home. A card 
suggesting that sets and prices can 
be seen inside will bring the best 
prospects from the crowd into the 
store to ask questions. 

Much interest can also be attracted 
by passing returns of other athletic 
contests on to the street. Inter- 
collegiate baseball, football and track 
meets always interest people, and 
form an excellent means of demon- 
strating the advantages of owning a 
radio set. 

One New England dealer has found 
it profitable to look up coming ath- 
letic events and then get out a let- 
ter to his radio prospects, telling 
them that returns from the event in 
question will be available to every 
radio owner. 





“Radio Will Be Retailed 
Through Electrical Channels” 


H. F. Jefferson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Kilbourne 
& Clark Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle, Wash., recently returned 
from a 12,000-mile trip from coast 
to coast, touching Canada and 
Mexico, in the course of which he 
has been studying the radio situa- 
tion. 

“Amateur radio,” declares Mr. 
Jefferson, “is becoming a definite in- 
dustry and is moving into regular 
trade channels, with consequent 
stabilization. An increase in demand 
Is marked all over the country and 
In some cities the demand almost evi- 
dences a boom. The requirements of 
the market differ in each locality and 
for proper sales effort require indi- 
vidual study of each territory. Ama- 
teur radio merchandise is also no- 
tional and transient in character. 





Therefore, it requires conservative 
judgment in its handling, from the 
manufacturers’, jobbers’ and dealers’ 
standpoint. As a business, it is im- 
possible to find any line which is 
strictly comparable. The nearest 
analogy is the amateur photographic 
industry, this analogy being from 
the standpoint of the manufacturing 
and marketing end only. Radio is 
essentially an electrical business and 
will, most probably, be ultimately re- 
tailed through the electrical trade. 





Selling Radio Time Service 
to Jewelers 


Retail stores of all sorts are realiz- 
ing the value of a radio receiving 
set as a customer attraction. The 
jeweler, however, has a particular 
need for good wireless receiving 
equipment. Exact time signals are 
being sent out by the Government. 
And the jeweler whose store is radio 
equipped can advertise not only “Cor- 


rect time received by radio” but he 
can invite people to drop in regularly 
and check up their watches by radio. 





“A Radio for a Phonograph” 


“For Sale—a high-grade phono- 
graph. Have bought a radio from 
the Tri-City Electric Company. Ad- 
dress, E-13 Dispatch.” 

This was the clever ad the Moline, 
Ill., company put in the classified 
column of its daily newspaper. Of 
course, it didn’t mean its offer to 
be taken literally—its idea was to 
show that radio outfits are replac- 
ing phonographs, which is true. 

“However, if we did have replies 
from readers that would compel us 
to back up our suggestion that we 
had phonographs for sale,” writes 
W. J. Ball, president of the company, 
‘we knew of plenty of places where 
we could get them from people who 
would be glad to exchange them for 
a radio outfit.” 





Radio Waves Penetrate Bank Vault 








radio waves come right in 
Invariably 
this is the surprised comment made by the 
layman who listens to a radio set with loop 
antenna, for the first time. 
Not only do the radio waves come right 


“Well !—Can 20 
through the walls of a room?” 


on through walls of brick, frame and 
plaster, but they penetrate even to the in- 
terior of bank vaults built of steel and con- 





crete, far below the level of the street. The 
picture shows the officials of the Stratford 
(Conn.) Trust Company listening to West- 


inghouse radiophone station WIZ, located 


65 miles distant at Newark, N. J., while 
locked with the receiving set inside the 
four-foot walls of their burglar-proof, fire- 
proof, earthquiake-proof, and mob-proof 
safety-deposit vault 
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How to Hook Up an Amplifier 


System for Large Audiences 


Loud-Speaker Connection for Filling Big Auditoriums. Using 
the Apparatus for Window Demonstrations of Appliances 


By RAYMOND R. RIDGEWAY 


in the United States there are 

two principal languages spoken, 
English and Loudspeaker. And this 
is not an idle jest, for with the sud- 
den popularity of radio, unfamiliar 
equipment of all sorts came into the 
hands of those who did not under- 
stand it and the results obtained 
were often unsatisfactory. 

The loud speaker is essential to 
any high-grade radio set and is 
especially necessary for demonstra- 
tion purposes. An electragist with 
a properly operating horn outside of 
his store will attract crowds at all 
times. Its advertising value is very 
large and is not limited to radio. In 
connection with the equipment de- 
scribed in this article it can be used 
to allow a window demonstrator of 
appliances to talk to her audiences 
outside the glass easily, without vis- 
ible transmitter. 

A general comparison of loud 
speakers classifies them in two di- 
visions: (1) Those which have as 
their talking unit a very sensitive 
head phone capable of handling 
strong signals and, (2) those of the 
heavy-current armature type such 
as the Western Electric or Magnovox. 
The former have a very definite 
field of usefulness for a small group 
of listeners. If they are not forced 
beyond their capacity they will give 
clear articulation and tones. As a 
rule they are not of sufficient capac- 
itv for public auditoriums and out- 


[: HAS been said that at present 














door use. Heavy-current armature 
types are true power instruments 
and will handle a large volume of 
sound without distortion. There is 
very little tendency of such a prop- 
erly designed instrument on its own 
accord to spoil the articulation. 

The poor reproduction as often 
encountered in loud speakers is not 
the fault of the instrument as often 
as it is the incorrectly designed or 
overloaded equipment which is fur- 
nishing distorted voice current to 
it. The writer has proved this 
point to himself on occasion when 
he made tests preceding to the in- 
stallation described. Any number 
of standard amplifying transform- 
ers were used in place of transfor- 
mer marked T in Fig. 2. None of 
them gave good reproduction be- 
cause they were not designed lib- 
erally enough in respect to their 
magnetic circuit and would there- 
fore not handle the power required. 


A Set-Up to Reach 35,000 People 
Out in the Open 


The hook up shown in Fig. 2 is 
that used in setting up a speech am- 
plifier in a public park where 35,000 
people gathered to hear addresses 
at a historical anniversary celebra- 
tion at Freeport, Ill. The 4 horns 
shown were placed on the arc of a 
circle 200 ft. from the speaker’s 
stand. This distance was deter- 
mined by test as the vanishing point 
of a normal speaking voice in the 
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FIG. 1 7o input amplifier (e ais iigat OO Output 
=, oo Power 
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standard radio set BC ews ii "T(t Ss 

Hand or desk Plthar FIG, 2 

transmitter tatform - 

écrophone 
This diagram (Fig. 1) shows a dual system for either IL 
local platform speech amplification or radio amplifica- 
tion. 7, two-coil W. E. transformer, secondaries in (2 
series, primaries in parallel. : 
Fig. 2—A, milliameter; B,;, microphone battery, 6 

volts and 14 volts; Bo, plate battery, 225 volts; Bs, fila- 
ment battery. 6 volts; By, field battery, 6 volts per horn; 
C, platform microphone; F, fuses; S, switch; 7, W. E. 
two-coil transformers, or 100 watt 10 to 1 toy trans- 


formers. 


stand. Boxes were attached to trees 
nearest these points for holding the 
talkers. The wiring was of tempo- 
rary nature. Two bare No. 12 cop- 
per wires were strung from instru- 
ment to instrument with johnny-ball 
insulators. 

Tht most successful transmitter 
tested and mounted on the speaker’s 
stand was a four-diaphragm pulpit 
microphone borrowed from a church 
acousticon. It was found necessary 
to pad this very carefully to prevent 
jarring of platform from being 
transmitted. The most successful 
transformer T was a Western Elec¢- 
tric 2-coil telephone transformer 
such as is standard equipment with 
any telephone company. The am- 
plifier used was a Western Electric 
power amplifier. The plate voltage 
was increased to 225 volts on ac- 
count of the larger number of horns 
used. Standard radio plate batter- 
ies were used for this purpose. 
The d.c. milliammeter A, while not 
necessary, was inserted in the plate 
circuit to help the operator check 
the operation of the equipment. 
When transmitter is working prop- 
erly and all circuits are properly 
closed and filament storage battery 
is sufficiently charged, the meter 
will read 30 to 45 milliamperes and 
will vary with forceful utterances 
of the speaker over a range of 10 
milliamperes. 

Storage batteries for energizing 
field circuit of horns were located 
all in one place and connected in 
series into the field series circuit. 


A Wide Application 
for Installation 


As all of the necessary parts to 
complete this hook-up are in the 
possession of the average radio 
dealer or electragist, or can be eas- 
ily obtained, it is not difficult to 
imagine a wide application of this 
installation. Some of the uses sug- 
gested are for radio concerts in 
parks, fairs and exhibitions near 
broadcasting stations in connection 
with a dual system as shown in Fig. 
1, for either local platform speech 
amplification or radio amplification 
with a desk transmitter, also for 
operators’ announcements and the 
like. Its successful use in connec- 
tion with window demonstration 
has great advertising value. 

The cost of such an installation if 
it is to be made permanent is chiefly 
for apparatus. The labor of in- 
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stallation is relatively small as the 
wiring is in the class with low- 
voltage signal circuits. The par- 
allel series circuits should not be 
put in conduit because of the possi- 
ble loss of talking energy and dis- 
tortion, which may result. Two 
number 14 rubber-covered wires 
will serve as the conductors and 
they can be stapled into position 
easily. A six-ampere fuse and a 
pilot light should be put in the 
storage battery circuit which ener- 
gizes the field circuits of the horns. 
For a permanent installation the 
storage battery capacity can be 
made up of 150-ampere hour glass 
jar units such as are sold individ- 
ually by many battery makers. 

The following is an estimated 
selling price of a complete perma- 


nent installation. For one loud 
talker: 
it W. EB: power amplifier........... $120.00 
lL 200-V. DIBtG: DATEGEY «<6 6:60-0:56 suecerss 15.00 
1 6-v. 150 amp.-hr. storage battery... 36.00 
DP HICNOR OMG o:0' e506 <4. o:rdl ¢ aia seca cose 10.00 
Pe TORE SOA ICON 55 5y58 515500 9d oa eae ee eros 45.00 
RU ME NEN orate nian 92d cole ole 6. aor ty e-4c ae 2.00 
ADO? THStCANANON cece i caces aces 30.00 
Wire, SWIEENGS, 616s. cc ccs cases es 5.00 
Fuse blocks and pilot light........ E75 
SUROTISROEUNOE: | Weise loaveisis aaacee wise ees 4.00 
BACLOEY GHEVROM ss. 6. cieic cise ccctinwks 18.00 
Microphone batt6ry ... ..02 66s cece. 1.80 
$288.55 


Additional charge for each extra 
horn: 





EGU. SHOAHEE s63:6 fabicle vierad-s Aeloinars $45.00 
EADOY IMStANAHOR | 0 o-6.<:6 0.65. cc00 seus 6.00 
Additional 6-v. storage batteries... 36.00 
WHEE’ OECk. wicigcdieve oh bred ee ele nero eee 1.00 
ROUSING oo iaioreierd caine oie iateare en 2.00 

$90.00 


If the telephone transformer or 
a platform microphone are not 
available, results almost as good 
can be obtained by using a 100- or 
150-watt toy transformer, having a 
10-to-1 ratio, or better yet if it is 
of the type having variable steps. 
The best ratio can be found by test 
with the given microphone. A sub- 
stitution can be made in case of the 
microphone. If the damping springs 
On an ordinary phone transmitter 
are adjusted to allow greater sensi- 
tivity and 15 volts of transmitter 
battery are used, much the same 
results can be had although the 
articulation will not be as good. In 
this case it is necessary to use a 
phonograph horn or something simi- 
lar as a sound collector for the 
transmitter. 

_No attempt should be made to 
Install a platform amplification sys- 
tem such as that described, in a 
small hall where the sound deliv- 
ered by the loud speakers will come 
back to the transmitter undimin- 
ished in volume, for then a dis- 





agreeable sound oscillation will be 
produced. The amplification sys- 
tem picks up by means of the micro- 
phone the sound returning and 
sends it out again with increased 
power, repeating until it all makes 
a loud roar. If the set up is in a 
large hall and the horns are pointed 
away from the platform no trouble 
will be experienced. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
a large amount of constructive de- 
tail has been left to the individual 
ingenuity. The amplifier circuit is 
familiar to most radio men. The 
vital part of the whole system is the 
input circuit of the amplifier. If 
the microphone and _ transformer 
are used as described the equip- 
ment will give good results. All 
of the combinations described have 
been worked out in actual practice. 





My Philosophy of Life 


To live as gently as I can; to be, no 
matter where, a man; to take what 
comes of good or ill and cling to faith 
and honor still; to do my best, and let 
that stand the record of my brain and 
hand; and then, should failure come to 
me, still work and hope for victory. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating 


Company of Boston. 
Courtesy of Edgar A. Guest 
Copyright reserved 


*“Radio Week” Carried Out 
by San Diego, Cal. 
Electrical Firm 


Believing in the value of educa- 
tional campaigns in the spreading of 
the electrical idea, the Southern Elec- 
trical Company of San Diego, Cal., 
recently staged a “Radio Week” on 
its own responsibility. The company 
felt that radio equipment needs more 
careful introduction than even the 
general run of electrical appliances 
—and the purpose of the week was to 
make the general public better ac- 
quainted with radio as it was demon- 
strated at the store. Announcements 
were made through half-page adver- 
tisements run in the three daily 
papers, followed by a consistent fol- 
low-up campaign, as well as by bill 
boards in all parts of town. Em- 
ployees of the firm carried banners 
on their automobiles announcing the 


demonstration for the week pre- 
ceding. 
No attempt was made to force 


sales during the week, visitors to the 
shop being treated as guests, rather 
than as customers. A large increase 
in sales is said to have followed the 
demonstration. 





How Radio Dramas Are Produced—The Part 
of the Mute Director 





is FF. 








a 





The photograph shows a scene from the 
“Traveling Salesman,” being produced by 
the WGY players at Schenectady, N. Y 
The scene is laid in a small railroad sta- 


tion, which accounts for the telegraph in- 
strument which ticked away through most 
of the play. To keep check on how the 
program is going out, the director, at the 
left, is equipped with a special pair of 
padded headphones which are connected 
with the receiving set in an adjoining room. 


The headphones are padded so that studio 
noises are done away with, permitting the 
director to get the same reception as the 
listener with a receiving set in his home. 
Isy use of cards, the director can have the 
actors speak louder or come nearer the 
microphone, and can make such other 
changes as might be necessary during the 
course of the presentation of a play via 
radio, a new departure in the line of radio 
entertainment. 
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And now we are ready with 


One Million Copies of “The Home Electrical” 


carrying the story of electrical convenience 
to the public in pictures 


trical Merchandising has contained as its second 

section THE HOME ELECTRICAL—a monthly mag- 
azinelet telling the story of electrical convenience to 
the public in pictures. 

This unique departure in business-paper publishing 
came about in response to requests from our subscribers 
for reprints of the electrical-home pictures that have 
been appearing in Electrical Merchandising for several 
years past. One dealer’s letter was typical: 

“In our selling,” he wrote, “we are making mighty 
good use of the pictures of electrical appliances and 
electrical homes that appear in Electrical Merchandising 
each month. Our salesmen show these pictures to 
prospects and customers, and find that they exert a 
wonderful educational effect. But there is so much 
other diverting material in each issue of Electrical 
Merchandising itself, that our purpose would be helped 
a lot if we could get, bound together in pamphlet form, 
just the pictures of interest to the general public. Can’t 
you arrange to do something along this line?” 


G ice November of last year, each issue of Elec- 


Requests from Readers Pointed the Way 


So we selected from the pictures planned for the 
following issue (that of last November) the pictures 
of particular interest to the layman and the housewife; 
gathered these pictures into a second section; and THE 
HOME ELECTRICAL was born! 

So widespread has been the interest in this Home 
Electrical section and so great has been the demand 
for additional copies for distribution to the public, that 
each month we have had to increase our printing of 
additional copies, until 


tretors and jobbers who want to put this pictorial sales- 
man and educator at work in the communities in which 
they do business. 

Ranking in importance with the improved pictorial 
presentation and the large-quantity production, is the 
sweeping reduction in prices which it has been possible 
to make. As a result of printing by rotogravure in 
million lots, the price of THE HOME ELECTRICAL for 
June has undergone sweeping reductions. 

In lots of 100, the June Home Electrical will be sold 
at 3 cents apiece, compared with 5 cents for the former 
half-tone editions. In 1,000 lots the price becomes 23 
cents, as against the former price of 4 cents. In 5,000 
quantities, a price of 2 cents each is quoted, compared 
with 4 cents for the former editions. And in quantities 
of 10,000 and above, the low-price of a-cent-and-a-half 
a copy is reached. The former corresponding price in 
similar quantities was 24 cents each. 


How to Use the Home Electrical 


There are dozens of ways to use THE HOME ELEC- 
TRICAL in your community—whether you are a central- 
station organization, a contractor or a dealer. Here 
are some suggestions: 

1. Send it to all wired homes. 

2. Give it to visitors (or preferred customers) who 
call at your sales rooms. 

3. Use it in conjunction with your own literature. 

4. Use it as a mail follow-up to purchasers of large 
unit devices — ironing machines, ranges, refrige- 
rators, etc. 

5. Have your service men deliver copies of it when 

they make calls. 








now, with this June 


6. Send it out with 








issue we have taken 
an important = step 
ahead by issuing THE 
HOME ELECTRICAL in 
rotogravure — the 
wonderful photo- 
graph - like reproduc- 


tion process used by QUANTITY 


the metropolitan 10,000 copies $150 
Sunday newspapers. 5000 “a 100 
And we are now "= $10 
ready with one 1000 copies $25 
million copies of this 100 copies $3 


rotogravure pictorial, 
anticipating the de- 
mand from central 
stations, dealers, con- 





“The Home Electrical” 


in Rotogravure 


Summer Number, June, 1923 


PRICE PER LOT 


Prices quoted above include envelopes 





| a service letter to new 
users of large house- 
hold appliances. 

7. Have salesmen 
carry copies and de- 
liver to every prospect 
that they call on. 

8. Send it to local 
architects. 


PRICE PER COPY 


2 cents 9. Give it to visitors 
2 cents to Electric Home 
23 cents Exhibits. 

3 cents 10. Use it as 4 


follow-up to all 
visitors at above. 

11. Give it out at 
women’s clubs. 
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Electrical Merchandising Pictorial 


A Monthly Picture Section of Sales Ideas 
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| “Kitchen-Door Selling” 


A Series of Sales Scenes Showing How the Commonwealth Edison Company's Wagon Crews 
Go Out After the Chicago ‘Stay-at-Home’ Buyers 
Who Seldom Come Into Electrical Stores 


—Continued on next page 


THis house-to-house campaigning in Chicago is carried 

on under the direction of Oliver R. Hogue, chairman 

of the Commercial Section, N. E. L. A., who contributes 

to this issue (page 3388) an article describing in detail the 
methods used and the results achieved. 

Although originated as summer sales effort employing 
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‘THE lady of the house gives the sales- 
man the “once over” before unlocking 
the kitchen door. Note our salesman’s 
engaging grin, visible from ear to ear and 
from sunrise to sunset. That smile is 
big and broad enough to break into the 
mint or the seraglio of a sultan. It wins 
Customers, Cash, and Commission. 


college students home on vacation, the “‘wagon campaign” 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company as the pictures 
indicate has now developed into an all-year activity with 
experienced salesmen who handle all kinds of appliances, 
both winter and summer,—from radiant heaters to elec- 


tric fans! 
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Reaching the Home Market—through 














A house-to-house selling team leaves 

the wagon-sales headquarters with 

order blanks, merchandise, and enthusi- 

asm. This team is one of fifty working 
definite territories in Chicago. 


$1,500,000 in 
Sales in 1923 


— by wagon 
crews in Chicago 
for the year 1923 will 
reach more than one- 
and-one-half million 
dollars, according to 
an estimate by Oliver 
R. Hogue, in charge of 
this work. 

More than 90,000 
pieces will be sold, rep- 
resenting 35,000 kw. 
in additional connected 

load. 








| Above]— 
Assigned to the 
street, the team divides 
itself each member 
‘‘workng’’ one side. 


3 [At left|— 

The salesman ap- 
proaches the back door 
as the most convenient 
point of contact with 
the prospective pur- 
chaser,— there being 
here no speaking tubes, 
vestibule doors, of 
other impedimenta to 
retard his progress to 
the lady of the house. 








the Kitehen Door A Sales Scenario in Seven Flashes | 


Continued 





















5 This is the psychological 
moment. The customer 
accepts the merchandise, 
makes the first payment, i 
and receives a copy of the 
order the salesman writes, 
as her receipt. She signs 
the original as the receipt 
for the merchandise. Later, 
this original order is a record 
for the monthly billing. 
Everything pertaining to the 
transaction is done at once. 








i) 



























_ 
4 Opening the door, the 
prospective customer 
listens to the sales talk and, 
in some instances, allows 
the salesman to enter and 
demonstrate the appliance. 
Often, the article is 
sold at sight. 


- # 


The end of a perfect 
order. The salesman 
completes his part of the 
transaction by turning in 
the order and the money to 
the captain of the wagon é , 
' selling crew. Then he steps a. ns 
ail out again to win further - me ; 
Customers, Cash, and _ . P~ a, 7 7 : 

Commission. a 
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530 Eurekas 
Four Months 










































UREKA prestige is proved by the cold figures. Even in 1922, 
E when such a tremendous number of Eureka Vacuum Cleaners 
were sold, the average sales had only reached 49,060 to each four 
months. Thus, the remarkable record of last year is now being 
surpassed by an amazing increase. 





The whole country is brimming over with examples cf how 
Eureka dealers are increasing a volume of business that had 
already broken all previous records. From small towns and large 
cities enthusiastic reports are daily received. 





From October 1, 1922, to May 1, 1923, the Root Dry Goods 
Company of Terre Haute, Indiana, sold 823 Eurekas. Terre Haute 
has a population of 66,083. 





In the 24 working days of February the Northern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind., made 112 Eureka sales. 22,486 
is the population of Lafayette. 


Such unbiased facts and figures prove Eureka’s prestige. They 
substantiate, beyond question, the fact that Eureka dealers are 


doing a continually increasing business, and consequently making 
a greater profit. 





Retail dealers who are interested in permanently increasing their 
vacuum cleaner sales should immediately arrange for an appoint- 





*%, ment with an Eureka representative. 
“ky Eureka Vacuum CLeaner Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 







Makers of Electric Vaewum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch, 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England 
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because Sunnysuds — 
make money—~ | 


The real, basic reason why Sunnysuds has had such a phen- 

omenal growth is because Sunnysuds dealers do make an 

unusual profit. And Sunnysuds dealers make money because 

they sell more machines, with less effort, and less selling expense. 

There are outstanding features in the Sunnysuds washer which 

make an instant appeal to any housewife. Just consider these 

advantages. You will surely appreciate how powerfully they 

must influence the average woman who wants the very best tenn he 
machine, at the most moderate cost. And you will know THRIFT BANK PLAN 
that service advantages are also selling advantages. increases sales wherever 


used. It SECUTCS orders where 





Full family size— large capacity. 
Compactly designed — light in 
weight. 

All-metal tub of heavy, pure copper. 
Rigid, sturdy cabinet which acts 
as a frame. 

Solid aluminum wringer with single 
pressure control lever. 12-inch rolls. 


Powerful electric motor, splash 
p 
proof and automatically cooled. 


Equipped with safety switch which 
automatically prevents over-loading 
and blowing fuses. 


All- metal construction through- 
out. 


Brilliant, white enamel finish, 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 
Silent, sure and gentle in action. 


MODERATELY PRICED and 


obtainable on easy terms. 


orders could not possibly be 
obtained without it. It enables 
the dealer to hold the pros- 
pect, whether she has the 
money to make her initial 
payment or not. With this 
plan you can close the door 
on competition, save hours of 
time and effort, and multiply 
sales and profits. Learn its 
advantages fully! 








The Sunnysuds dealer also has the advantage of alert sales 
plans and business-getting methods, such as the Sunnysuds 
Thrift Bank Plan, which are constantly putting orders on his 
sales records. Practically all Sunnysuds dealers, at some time y 
previously have sold other washers. They will tell you, from i a =e 
their own experience, that the Sunnysuds is a great deal easier ean 
to sell than to sell against. Don’t overlook the opportunity to : 

represent this product. It deserves your consideration — and 
you are entitled to judge its selling possibilities for yourself, when 
you know the facts about it. They are yours for the asking. 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, Inc. 


Factory Sales Dx partment 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Export Dept. 149 Broadway, New York 44 


SAVE FOR 
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“Outlets Right Where You Want Them” 


How R. S. Hale of Boston, chairman of the N.E.L.A. Wiring Committee, 
has equipped his own furniture at home and office, with 
the maximum of electrical conveniences 


The snapshot in the circle 
above shows Mr. Hale at 
his electrified desk in the 
Boston Edison Company. 
Note the duplex outlet at 
the side, for supplying lamp 
and dictaphone. 
ko * 4 

“Nowadays, | would no 
more think of having a bed 
that is not wired,” declares 
Mr. Hale, “than I would 
think of having an automo- 
bile without a self-starter.” 


There are lighting outlets 
and brackets at the head of 
the bed, lights underneath 
the beds, convenience outlets 
for fans, convenience outlets 
for bed warmers, and switches 
for the lights underneath the 
beds and for the fans. 


Below is Mr. Hale’s elec- 
trified dining-room table, with 
“handy outlets” mounted 
around its edge for the con- 
venient supply of appliances. 


The wooden beds above, it should be ex- 
plained, exemplify an inexpensive wiring 
job as applied to existing furniture. At 
very little additional expense it would be 
practicable to make the switch and outlet 
plates blend into the design of the furniture. 


Mr. Hale’s four beds were equipped at 
from $25 to $30 a bed. 


Electrical Merchandising Pictorial, June, 1928 
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believes that: 


i ee executive in charge of the business side of the central- 
station should be made responsible for all contacts and rela- 
tions with the public, including not only selling and advertising, 
but inspection and trouble service to the customer, the sale of 
company securities to the public, and all the civic activities and 
trade relations of the company—concentrating this entire authority 
in a man big enough to function in this larger way. 


@¢ 


(For a complete statement of “Electrical Merchandising’s” plat- 
iy for the electrical industry, see February, 1922, pages 52 and 
53.) 





What Do You Sell When 

You Go to the Barbers? 

RULY no man knows what he can sell until he does 

it. The other day J. R. Powers, sales manager of 
the Wheeler-Green Electric Company of Rochester, New 
York, started for the barber shop, and as he walked 
through the store he picked up an attractive reflector- 
type electric heater, that stood on display. He took it 
along to see if he could sell one on the way. 

As he crossed the street a stranger stopped him and 
ordered one. Round the corner a man he knew called out 
to him and took a look. He ordered one. He stood the 
heater on a table in the barber shop and the barber 
asked some questions and decided that he wanted one 
sent to his home. And then the victim in Chair Three 
rose up and through the lather gave his name and asked 
if he could buy that one right there and then. 

So as it had begun to look as though there was small 
chance of getting his hair cut as long as that heater was 
around Powers let it go as a cash sale. He had sold four 
in fifteen minutes, just by having a sample in his hand. 

That was in the chilly days of last month. Today the 
same feat can be repeated with fans, or table appliances, 


or radio sets, or any other of a dozen things the public 
wants to buy! 





Does Your Neighbor Know 
Where You Live? 


HEN the shopping lady doesn’t find the store in 
the place she thought it was, and stops in at 
the druggist’s at the corner to ask for directions, can 
he tell her its location? One electrical dealer of 
Southern California learned on occasion that one of his 
customers had been unable to locate his store and set 
out to find out why. Disguising himself as a stranger 
by putting on his hat, he fared forth to inquire of the 
neighborhood merchants how to reach his own store. 
To his surprise and chagrin, no one was able to direct 
him correctly. Not more than two blocks away, his 
neighbors professed entire ignorance of his existence 
and some of them did not even know that there was an 
electrical store in the vicinity. 
The revelation was disconcerting, but illuminating. 
“What,” thought he, “if those who see the store every 


day haven’t noticed it, can be the impression on the 


_ mere passer-by?” The result of his cogitation was that 


he sold himself a good sized, attractive electric sign. 
Also, with his own story as an introduction, he set. out 
to sell electric signs to the other merchants in his dis- 
trict, adding a word on adequate window illumination 
for good measure. 





Wash the Dishes 
for the Women’s Clubs 


F YOU want to sell electric dishwashers—go where 

women can watch you actually wash a batch of 
soiled dishes, and hear you explain the working of it. 
Go to the women’s clubs, offer to wash the dishes at 
their next “spread” or social event. Go to the mothers’ 
clubs in the schools, and offer to do the same. Go to the 
church clubs. 

All of them, without fail, would be glad to be relieved 
of the dishwashing problem for one occasion, at least. 
It wouldn’t be much trouble to have the dishwasher 
shipped to the club kitchen and installed, ready for 
work, on the morning of the day when the affair is to 
be held. And for your demonstration, you will be 
guaranteed an audience predisposed to friendliness be- 
cause of the service you are doing them. 





‘>. 
On Learning to Think 


HERE are just two ways of knowing a thing. One 
way is to have somebody tell you, and the other is 
to think it out for yourself. 

The tell-you-how method is the process of learning 
by rule and rote. For instance, you know that twelve 
times twelve are one hundred and forty-four, not 
because you ever took twelve piles each containing a 
dozen of anything and counted ’em, but because the 
multiplication table tells you it’s so—and the multiplica- 
tion table (up to twelve) was printed in the first dog- 
eared book on ’rithmetic that you studied when you 
were a kid. By a similar method of allowing someone 
else to figure it out for you, you know, or think you 
know, quite a lot of things. 

But how many things do you really know? Do you 
really know the relative merits of various competitive 
appliances or do you accept the smooth say-so of a self- 
interested salesman? Do you really know the true value 
of newspaper advertising, or are you swayed by gossip 
or argument? Do you really know what it costs you to 
do business, or do you accept figures which support 
your personal prejudices? 

Of course we all have to take a lot for granted in this 
fast-moving world. No man can know very much at 
first hand. But it’s mighty good skull practice now and 
then to think things out for ourselves. And if you have 
the brain power and luck to think straight, it is profit- 
able besides. 
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One-Per-Cent Reserve Ample 
in Washer Installment Sales 


A company which does a large busi- 
ness in financing electric washing- 
machine sales sets up a reserve of 
1 per cent of the accounts purchased, 
against losses on bad and doubtful 
ones. ‘Where the device has been 
properly sold to the customer, this 
reserve is ample. Where it has not 
been properly sold, and the customer 
disputes the terms or the efficiency 
of the device, the finance company 
requires that the dealer take the 
account off its hands at the then 
balance due, in which event it re- 
funds to him the discount charged 
in excess of a minimum of 4 per cent. 

The percentage of repossessions is 
found to be almost wholly dependent 
on the efficiency of the device and the 
tactics used in its sale. Where the 
device is efficient and is serviced as 
the occasion calls for, and the sales 
practices are legitimate, reposses- 
sions should not exceed 2 per cent. 
The maximum percentage would de- 
pend wholly upon the efficiency of 
the machine and on the methods used 
to sell it. 

Regarding the cost to the dealer to 
maintain service on electric washers 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 





Plans, Schemes end Methods 
Gathered from 
Successful Selling Experience 


to Increase the Sale of 
Electrical Appliances 




















within a guarantee period of one 
year, such cost will vary in accord- 
ance with the efficiency of the washer 
in operation in the hands of the in- 
experienced housewife. Substantially 
all washing machine manufacturers 
guarantee their product against de- 
fects in workmanship or material 
developed within a year, but they 
cannot make them “fool proof,” and, 
when placed in the home, it is nec- 
essary to respond to service calls 
occasioned by misuse and abuse on 
the part of the purchaser, rather 
than through any inherent defects 
in the appliance itself. A live dealer, 
however, can build up a more valu- 
able good-will through giving prompt 
response to service calls than were 
the device to give no occasion for 
service. 





Vancouver Dealers Celebrate 
“Free Repair” Week 


With the co-operation of the 
British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, Ltd., a group of electrical 
contractor-dealer stores of Van- 














The successful dealer is the resourceful one 
who can meet every situation. The McCart- 
ney Electric Company of Astoria, Oregon, 
gave themselves the advantage of being 


first on the field after the disastrous fire 
which destroyed the entire business district 
of the city. The store was re-opened twelve 


hours after it had been wiped out. 






couver, B. C., dedicated the dates be- 
tween April 2 and April 7 as “Free 
Repair Week,” certain designated 
appliances alone being accepted 
under this clause. The object of the 
plan was to stimulate sales on the 
basis of a special effort to be made 
by each dealer to sell something to 
each person bringing in an appli- 
ance. The offer brought in many 
who had put off attending to their 
electrical needs out of sheer inertia 
and offered an excellent opportunity 
for good salesmanship. One of the 
results of the experiment was to 
furnish an excellent prospect list for 
convenience outlet installations and 
for appliances. 





Reaching Vocational - School 
Students with the 
Electric Idea 
By W. T. BRACKEN 


The Beloit Water, Gas & Electric 
Company, of Beloit, Wis., not long 
ago completed a “publicity stunt” 
which we believe will have beneficial 
results this year, as well as in years 
to come, and we want to pass the 
idea along to the other fellow for 
what it is worth. 

To tie in with an electric-washer 
campaign which we were starting, 
arrangements were made with the 
local Vocational School to deliver a 
lecture daily for one week on wash- 
ing clothes the “electric way.” 

As the Vocational-School girls are 
all part-time students, is was neces- 
sary to handle them in groups, which 
ranged in number from eight to 
twelve students. This, however, 
was really a help to us and allowed 
us to get closer attention from the 
students. 

The lectures were given in two 
parts: the first in the school room 
and the second at our salesroom. 
One type of washer was delivered to 
the school and used in the class room 
during our lecture there. Another 
type was used during the talk on 
the sales floor. During our instruc- 
tions to the children, we did not 
confine ourselves entirely to our own 
washer, or the type it represented. 
We explained to them all the types 
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in detail. We found the girls very 
much interested and many questions 
were asked during the series of in- 
structions. 

At the conclusion, we announced 
that we would give a fine ivory toilet 
set as a prize to the pupil writing 
the best essay on “Why Every Home 
Should Have an Electric Washer.” 
This aroused considerable interest 
and we receive fifty very fine stories. 
As the total number of students in 
attendance was sixty, we considered 
the response excellent. 

We firmly believe that when the 
girls grow up and marry, their 
husbands will have no rest until 
they equip their homes with electric 
washers. 

In closing it should be added that 
we sold the Vocational School the 
washer which was used for the de- 
monstrations in the school room. 
The washer was purchased for educa- 
tional work only. 





Send Other Buyers 
to Get Refund 


“Mr. Refund Dollar” plays a 
prominent part in a plan used by 
the Citizen’s Gas and Electric Com- 
pany of Council Bluffs, Iowa, for 
selling three types of washers. When 
twenty-five washers have been sold 
the twenty-five purchasers will re- 
ceive a check for $1 each—and when 
fifty washers have been sold a total 
of $2 will be remitted to each of fifty 
purchasers. If seventy-five are sold 
each purchaser gets $3 and a hun- 
dred purchasers get $4 each. The 
plan encourages women to send in 
buyers. With each machine is given 
a clothes line set consisting of wire, 
tightener, fastener, screws, pulley, 
basket carrier and clothes pin bag. 





Loans Her a Vacuum Cleaner 
for Her Spring House- 
cleaning 


By B. A. TEETERS 


Loan of a brand new electric 
Sweeper to any housewife for her 
Spring housecleaning, is the rather 
liberal offer which is being made by 
the Electrical Appliance Company, 
of Springfield, Ohio. The company 
makes no restrictions on the offer, 
and in addition, delivers and calls 
for the sweeper—(the latter, how- 
ever, only when necessary) and, so 
far, the plan has been found one of 


the best sales boosters of the many 
adopted by this company. 

Although the pessimists declared 
that many would take advantage of 
the loan offer, who had no intention 
of purchasing a vacuum cleaner, the 
company has found that in actual 
practice, the percentage of these is 
extremely low. It has also found 
that the housewife who gets a chance 
to use a sweeper for a week or so, 
and then faces the possibility of giv- 
ing it up, or of buying it, generally 
takes the latter course if it is at all 
possible. As a result, sweeper sales 
have mounted materially. 

The appliance company recently 
staged a unique demonstration of the 
electric ironer in its down-town sales 
room. Springfield is of such size 
that it has not been deemed practical 
to fit out an electrical home, as has 
been done in other cities, and for 
this reason, other means of demon- 
strating have been necessitated. 

Therefore, the public one day 
found itself confronting a half-page 
advertisement in the local newspapers 
in which the appliance company of- 
fered to do the public’s ironing for 
it that week—and in addition to call 
for it and deliver it when completed, 
—the only “string” being that the 
person desiring a washing ironed, 
be present to watch the electric ironer 
in operation. The replies practically 


swamped the company, but it was 
“game” and every applicant had a 
chance to see her own washing ironed 
and then sent back to her home. 
While only one or two sales were 
made on the spot, enough inquiries 
were secured to satisfy the company. 

The-company keeps in close touch 
with prospects, and these are not 
turned over to a solicitor and then 
forgotten. A solicitor is required to 
make a call at least once a week on 
all prospects whose names are given 
him, until he can give a demonstra- 
tion after which further calls are 
guided by circumstances. However, 
in every case, he is required to file a 
report with the company showing 
just what progress he is making; 
the reason he could not make any 
demonstration on any certain date, 
etc. A prospect is kept exclusive for 
him for a period of four -weeks, after 
which, if he fails to make the sale, 
and there is the least possibility 
that the prospect may be sold, the 
name and record is turned over to 
some other salesman for a trial, etc. 
This process is continued until either 
the prospect is sold or given up as 
hopelessly lost. It has been found 
that to a certain extent, few pros- 
pects are “impossible,” but that a 
change of salesmen often means a 
change of tactics which may put the 
deal through to successful conclusion. 





Looking for an Idea for a June Bride Gift Window? 


























A clever idea for a “June Bride’ gift 
window display was this, worked out by 
the Field Electrical Company of San Ber- 
nardino, Cal. A little model of a church 
was placed at one end of the window and 
a small house at the other. Along the 
path between the two were placed electrical 


= 


gifts, and a wayside sign reading “Gifts 


for the June Bride.’ And—for the benefit 
of those who might think electrical gifts 
too expensive—a card above the display 
served as a reminder that handsome elec- 
trical gifts could be had for from five to 


ten dollars. 
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A Cost Comparison of Knob- 
and-Tube and Armored- 


Cable Jobs 


Open knob-and-tube 
armored cable? 
compare? 

Every contractor knows, of course, 
that his customers insist on the low- 
est possible outlay. Nevertheless, if 
the actual difference in the cost of 
“open wiring” and that in which a 
good armored cable is used were 
more generally known, architects and 
electrical contractors would more 
strongly recommend protected wir- 
ing for small residences, declare the 
advocates of the armored-cable sys- 
tem. The smaller home is the im- 
portant unit, from this standpoint, 
because the more expensive buildings 
are generally wired with rigid con- 
duit, architects and engineers under- 
standing the necessity for protecting 
wires in such structures and the re- 
strictions as to cost being less ex- 
acting. 

With a view of securing compara- 
tive data on the subject of wiring 
costs, the Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & 
Tube Company, which manufactures 
both rigid conduit and steel armored 
flexible cable, recently arranged with 
the Lakewood Electric Company, a 
well-known electrical contracting firm 
in Cleveland, Ohio, to wire two 


wiring, or 
How do the costs 





Hints for the Contractor 





| Ideas on 
Estimating, Stock Keeping, 
Shop and Construction Methods, 
Repairs and Maintenance, 
and Collections 











similar houses—one with knob-and- 
tube work and the other with Real- 
flex—keeping an accurate and detailed 
account of the relative costs. The 
houses. selected were two-family 
dwellings, of fairly good type, ar- 
ranged with five rooms and bath on 
each floor and having a cellar and 
attic. Each room has a suitable 
opening for ceiling light, and pro- 
vision was made for side lights in 
the bathrooms. Baseboard and porch 
light openings were located con- 
veniently. The work in both houses 
was done by the same men, and the 
number and location of openings is 
identical. 

Actual cost of the two jobs of 
wiring is given below. It is pointed 
out that the workmen were un- 
familiar with armored cable, this 
being the first new job on which they 
had used it exclusively, and the item 
of labor on the cable job, it is 
thought, may be somewhat higher 
than it might have been otherwise: 


KNOB AND TUBE 
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Fig. 3—Wiring in _a corner of the hall, 
open-wiring job. Fig. 3A—The correspond- 
ing armored-cable installation in the second 





house. Fig. 4—Stripping the armor off the 
cable. The journeyman has_ nicked the 
armor with his handsaw, and then by a 
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ARMORED CABLE 
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quick bend toward the nick has broken the 
armor, turned it once around, and slipped it 
off the conductors. 
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Fig. 1—Switch box in kitchen, knob-and- 
tube job. Fig. 1A—Switch box in kitchen, 
armored conduit job. Fig. 2—Switch box in 








living room controlling porch light, open 
wiring. Fig. 2A—-Corresponding switch out- 
let in flexible-conduit job. 
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It will be seen from the figures 
given above that the cost of wiring 
a house of this kind, which is fairly 
typical of the structures in which 
the promoters of steel armored cable 
advise its use, is increased only 
about 25 per cent by the use of cable 
—an increase amounting in this case 
to the trifling sum of $24.46 for two 
six-room dwellings. The owner of 
these houses examined the two jobs 
of wiring after they had been com- 
pleted, but before the relative cost 
had been obtained, and stated that 
the armored-cable job was so evi- 
dently superior that, on its appear- 
ance alone, he would be glad to pay 
30 per cent additional for the ar- 
mored cable. 





To Keep a Sign Flasher in 
Perfect Working Order 


Perhaps the most neglected part 
of an electric sign is the flasher— 
yet it is a very easy matter to keep 
the flasher up to full efficiency. 
Nothing presents a more untidy ap- 
pearance, than a ragged flashing 
effect. Take for instance a running 
border which has a perfect traveling 
or running effect when first installed, 
and after a while flashes back and 
forth or with only half the lamps 
burning. This shows that the 
brushes on the flasher have burned 
off to the extent where they no 
longer touch the contacts; an easy 
matter to correct. 

A sign which flashes a word letter 
after letter, then goes out and comes 
on as one and goes out and repeats, 


will, if neglected, show ragged flash- 
ing, causing letters to come on and 
go out in haphazard fashion. This 
is also an indication that the brushes 
have not been reset. 


Periodic Inspections Necessary 

It is impossible to control the even 
burning or wearing of the brushes 
and contacts, on account of current 
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When the Seward Company of Columbus, 
Ind., desired to attract attention to its 
“Trade Expansion Sale,” a local contractor 
was employed to rig up this sidewalk 
“moving-arm” semaphore device which 
proved eminently satisfactory. The arms 
were lowered and raised every fifteen 
seconds, a green light flashing on when 
they were lowered and a red light, with a 
buzzer, when they were raised. The sign 
was operated by a small motor and at- 
tracted widespread notice. Photograph by 
courtesy of the Philadelphia Retail Record. 





conditions; therefore periodic inspec- 
tion of the flasher should be made 


and the brushes should be reset or 
moved up to make up for the burn- 
ing, advises the Reynolds Electric 
Company, Chicago. 

On speed flashers, a brush “makes 
and breaks” in some cases 360 times 
per minute, 21,600 times per hour, 
172,800 times per 8-hour night. In a 
word, flasher work is the hardest known 
duty in contacting work, and it is only 
natural that the brushes and contacts 
burn and consequently grow shorter. 

The contacts should be kept smooth 
by use of sandpaper or by filing. 

The brushes should be moved up only 
enough to make up for burning. Main- 
tenance men sometimes think they are 
saving themselves work by pushing the 
brushes in so far that they almost touch 
the flasher drum. This causes undue 
strain on the brushes and they will 
break within a short time. Moreover 
the effect is as a rule ruined. 

The flasher bearings should be oiled 
with light engine oil and the motor 
grease cups should be filled with soft 
cup grease. 

The connections to the flasher should 
be examined now and then, as they 
sometimes work loose, which causes 
overheating and excessive burning. 

Grounds in a sign are frequent espe- 
cially after a rain, and cause an unusual 
amount of current to flow through the 
brushes with consequent burning. This 
condition corrects itself with weather 
conditions, but in the interim the 
flasher will require more frequent at- 
tention. 

If the flashing effect is too fast or too 
slow, the speed of the flasher can easily 
be changed by putting on a different 
size of drive pulley. 

A few spare parts, such as extra 
brushes and contacts should be carried 
on hand by the user or by the main- 
tenance company to save time and ex- 
pense. 

The accessibility of the flasher is im- 
perative. The flasher should be _ in- 
stalled in a place where it is convenient 
to work on. Otherwise it is bound to 
be neglected. 

The life of brushes depends entirely 
upon the load carried and the number 
of makes and breaks per minute. The 
brush on a high-speed flasher if pro- 
perly maintained will last from one to 
two years provided it is carrying a load 
equivalent to the rated capacity, while 
the brush which makes and breaks only 
several times per minute will in turn 
last three to four years and longer. 

The life of the contact also depends 
upon the service and the amount of at- 
tention the flasher receives. 

The brushes and contacts are vir- 
tually the only wearing parts on a 
flasher, and if attended to regularly will 
last a long time. The balance of the 
mechanism is built up of over-sized 
parts and requires but little attention 
other than occasional oiling and clean- 
ing. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many Appliances for the Home Electrical 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number Electrical Merchandising has 
been furnishing its readers with the 
selective new-merchandise catalog 
service continued on these pages. 
By tearing out those items which 
affect your business and pasting 
them on filing cards, you can make 
a buying index that will put informa- 
tion on what is made and who makes it 
right at your finger’s end. 


Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 


Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 
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Electric Dishwasher Built into 
Porcelain Sink 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 192¢ 


Adequate plumbing connections that 
insure a quick and easy supply of water, 
are one of the big problems of the elec- 
tric dishwasher. And now, as a solution 
of that problem, the Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Company, Great Lakes Ave- 
nue, North Chicago, Ill., offers its “Sani- 
in-the-Sink’” dishwasher—a complete 
electrical unit built into a fine porcelain 
sink and forming a permanent part of it. 

The dishwashing receptacle is sunk in 
one-half of the sink, and the wire basket 
containing the dishes fits over a ‘‘gush- 
a-tor’ cone out of which hot streams of 
water gush, cleansing the dishes. Just 
turning the faucet fills the dishwasher 
with water, and a pull of the drain lets 
it out. 

More than this, the dishwasher may 
easily be converted into a clothes washer 
by means of a separate attachment. 
This is particularly useful for washing 
fine napkins, tea cloths, and delicate 
pieces, 

When neither dishwashing nor clothes 
washing is being done, the basket may 
be lifted out and only the white por- 
celain sink used. 
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This section ‘‘New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of read- 
ers of Electrical Merchandising. As _ its 
title explains, its purpose is to put before 
our readers information concerning the 
new merchandise and latest inventions on 
the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 


Compound for Repairing 
Heating Elements 


Llectrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


‘“‘Weldex” is the name of a new com- 
pound for permanently repairing broken 
or burned-out electrical heating elements, 
irons, grills, toasters, etc., and is said 
to be especially serviceable in the repair 
of electric-range units, both surface and 
ovens. The following claims are made 
by the manufacturers, the Weldex Com- 
pany, 205 Merrimon Ave., Asheville, 


When applied to an overhead unit— 
for example, a broiler unit in range 





Weldex stays put, ‘just where you want 
it,’ and does not powder or flake off. 
Under heat Weldex liquefies, flowing in 
and around the convolutions of the joint, 
covering the entire joint with an oxida- 
tion-proof substance. Where the heat- 
ing wire is weak and heats more than 
in other places, if Weldex is applied, the 
spot is covered with a coating, and 
further oxidation is prevented. Weldex 
contains an  oxidation-removing flux 
which presents a practically clean sur- 
face to the active ingredients, assuring 
a secure electrical connection. Weldex 
is a thick paste which will not spill, 
cannot accidentally be lost or wasted, 
and is always soft and ready for use. 





depend upon the independent character of 





this service. 





Electrically Wired Kitchenette 
Enclosed in Console- 
Type Cabinet 


Eiectricai Merchandising, June, 1923 
Electricity has brought many com- 


forts and conveniences—light, heat, and 
now, to the present-day, too-crowded, 
over-popular apartment—even priceless 
space. The bachelor girl, the bachelor 
himself and the young bride, too, in their 
respective, sometimes-limited quarters, 
know the inconvenience of juggling 
about the library-dining table or a favor- 
ite “easy” chair with, perhaps a book- 
case or floor-lamp. 

An electrically - wired kitchenette, 
which has been invented by Mrs. J. C. 
Phillips of the Space-Saving Furniture 
Company, 11 West Thirty-second Street, 
New York City, has gone a long way 
toward solving the problem of the too- 
crowded room. This “Invisible Kitchen- 
ette” as it is called, is designed to con- 




































tain a complete kitchenette outfit with 
all its accompanying accessories, china, 
silver, linen, electrical cooking appliances 
(and adequate wiring to operate them), 
kitchen utensils and dry groceries. 

As can be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustrations, the device can be used 
both open and closed, as two distinct 
articles of furniture. When closed it is 
an innocently-ornamental console’ or 
library table; when open the top of the 
table can be turned back and used as a 
dining table, as shown. Or when frying 
foods, the top can be placed in an up- 
right position to protect the walls from 
spattering grease. 

The Kitchenette can be secured in dif- 
ferent styles including Queen Anne, 
Tudor (as illustrated), Sheraton and in 
bedroom-table size. All models are 31- 
in. high, 20-in. wide and from 28 to 
44 in. in length. The finishes are ma- 
hogany, walnut, white enamel and ivory 
enamel. The interior is lined with white 
porcelain enamel and the kitchenette it- 
self is equipped with a duplex outlet. 
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Electric Hot Plate 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


“Hotter’n’ell” is the startling slogan 
used by the Liberty Gage and Instru- 
ment Company of Cleveland, Ohio, in in- 
troducing the latest addition to its line 
of “Hot Spot” plates. To add pictorially 
to this slogan the company features a 
devil backing away in terror from the 
“Hot Spot.” 

The plate is designed, the company 
says, to meet the demand for a high 
quality plate at a reasonable price. The 
frame and legs are of steel, copper- 
plated, then nickel plated. The element 
base is of pure-white porcelain compo- 
sition and the element itself is made of 
Nichrome. 














Automatic Electric Cookstove 
Which Operates from 
Lamp Socket 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The friendly lamp socket plays host 
to a number of electrical operations, 
among which is included that of cook- 
ing an entire meal with 660 watts. 

The Toledo Cooker Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has brought out the ‘“Toledo” 
electric cookstove, equipped with a 





thermostat which governs the amount 
of current needed to cook any article of 
food, shutting off the current at the 
proper moment, according to the kind 
of food being cooked. In describing the 
operation of the cooker, the manu- 
facturer says: “It is necessary simply 
to prepare the food for cooking by 
one’s favorite method; then place it in 
the cooker and press the button on the 
control, which turns on the current. 
This generates intense heat and starts 
the food cooking. After the food is 
partly cooked the control turns off the 
current and the cooking continues, only 
a trifle slower than when the current 
is on.” 

The “Toledo” comes in two models, 
one-compartment (No. 30) and two- 
compartment (No. 40). The one-com- 
partment model is 31%-in. high, 164-in. 
wide, 14%-in. long, and weighs 88 lbs. 
A complete outfit of aluminum utensils 
goes with each cooker. 








Radio Dry Cell “A” Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The dry cells in the new 14 volt, 4-cell, 
steel case “Eveready” “A” battery were 
developed specially for use with the 
WD-11 vacuum tubes, explains the 
manufacturer, the National Carbon Com- 
pany, Inc., of Long Island City, N. Y. 
The new batteries have only two connec- 
tions. They are also made in two other 
sizes: 2-cell, 14 volt, No. 7211, and 1-cell, 
14 volt, No. 7111. 


Hot-Breeze Attachment 
for Electric Fan 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

Almost unlimited in its application is 
the extremely practical hot-breeze device 
brought out by the Stoughton Manufac- 
turing Company of Stoughton, Wis. Its 
general design can be seen from the 
accompanying illustration, and it is 
claimed to fit any ordinary eight, nine 
or ten-inch fan, the clips on the heater 
being adjustable to these sizes. It is 
built with porcelain supports for the 
Nichrome IV _ wire used and can be 
obtained in either black baked enamel 
or ivory finish. 

This unique attachment, among its 
other uses, will provide an effective hair 
drier because it leaves the user’s both 
hands free to brush the hair while it is 
drying, which is a much-desired feature, 
as the womenfolks know. The device 
can also be converted into an emergency 
hot plate by simply detaching and plac- 





ing the heating unit on an asbestos pad. 
In addition to providing a room heater 
that will circulate warm air throughout 
the entire room, the attachment can be 
used for drying clothes, and then, after 
all. there is the fan itself for use in the 
coming hot weather. 








Two-Candle Bracket Fixture 


Electrical Merchandising, June. 1923 


The attractive bracket shown in the 
accompanying illustration is a _ recent 
addition to the lighting fixture line man- 
ufactured by the Beardslee Chandelier 
and Manufacturing Company of 216 
South Jefferson Street, Chicago. This 
bracket, known as model N23-23, has a 
7-in. spread and is furnished in Shera- 
ton gold and black or in silver and 
black. It is claimed to be made of solid 
brass with the ornamental casting in the 
back plate of ornamental cast brass. 





Folding Step-Ladder 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


In these progressive days, even the 
lowly step-ladder is sceking perfection. 
One type of ladder that is well on its 
way to attaining the goal is manufac- 
tured by the Peerless Folding Ladder 
Company of Greenville, S. C. Electrical 
contractors, fixture men, building con- 
tractors and employees who are con- 
stantly in need of a strong, safe and 
convenient ladder will be interested in 
the Peerless “Eversafe’’ which can be 
folded into a compact bundle and easily 
carried through small openings or stair- 
ways more handily than the old-style 
clumsy ladder. 

This folding step-ladder is made of 
spruce, natural finish, oil-dipped, with 
rivets tinned and step ferrules galvan- 
ized. When open, it is locked and rigid. 
Its back legs are adjustable so that they 
can be placed together when the space 
is narrow or wide apart when more 
room is allowed. It is also claimed for 
the ladder that the strain does not come 
directly on the step or rung but upon 
the electrically-welded strap. The rub- 
ber-shod base with which it is supplied 
is designed to prevent slipping and the 
marring of polished floors. The ladder 
may be secured in all the customary 
lengths from 4 ft. up. 


























Electric Floor Grinder 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


A powerful new 12-in. ball-bearing 
floor grinder, identified as “Code 10,900,” 
has been developed by the Van Dorn 
Electric Tool Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. ; 

It is equipped with the company’s 
own motor which, it is claimed, has a 
continuous rating of 14-hp. and a mo- 
mentary capacity of 2.25-hp. 

The dimensions of the new grinder 
are: height to center of spindle, 39 in.; 
distance between wheel centers, 26 in.; 
distance from pedestal apron to center 
of wheel, 7 in.; floor space for pedestal, 
17 in. by 18 in.; size wheels, 12 in. by 
124 in. by 1 in. hole. 

Its speed on both 60-cycle a.c. and 
d.c. is 1,800 r.p.m. and its weight, com- 
plete with wheels, is 365 lb. Completely 
furnished, its equipment includes two 
12 in. by 14 in. by 1 in. hole wheels, 
adjustable wheel guards, adjustable 
wheel rests, removable waterpot, and 
line switch and fuses, ready to connect 
to power circuit. 





Continued on third and fourth pages following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 


Each item will fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card. 
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Hoover Aids “Better Home 
Electrical’? Movement 
in Washington 


No less a national figure than Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover of- 
ficiated at the laying of the corner- 
stone for the “Better Home Electrical” 
which is to be exhibited in Washington 
this June, as part of that city’s observa- 
tion of “Better Homes Week.” The 
house is being erected on temporary 
foundations in Potomac Park, south of 
the Treasury building. After the 
demonstration week, it will be removed 
to a permanent location, as the prop- 
erty of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and used permanently 
as a model home. One of its chief fea- 
tures will be the electric wiring and 
equipment. 





Post Office Plans Speedier 
Handling of Smaller 
Parcels 


Postmaster General Harry S. New 
has proposed a plan which will revolu- 
tionize the present parcel-post system 
of the nation. 

The plan involves the separation 
from the regular mails of all parcel 
post except packages smaller than the 
size of the average cigar box and also 
such perishable classifications such as 
day-old chicks and eggs. Instead of 
distributing parcel post in expensive 
post office space now crowded beyond 
the limit in many places, sorting would 
take place in warehouses adjacent to 
the railroad stations. Such a course 
would economize on motor-vehicle ex- 
pense by eliminating double hauls and 
will be particularly beneficial in large 
cities where automobile traffic has be- 
come a serious problem. 





French People Prospects for 
Electrical Appliances 


That increased purchases of elec- 
trical appliances may be expected in 
France is set forth in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. An extract 
from the report is as follows: 

Prior to the war a very large pro- 
portion of French families of the mid- 
dle classes employed domestic servants. 
During the world conflict many of these 
servants were engaged by munition 
factories and industrial establishments 
where they enjoyed greater liberty and 
received higher pay. Consequently on 
the return of normal conditions, large 
numbers preferred to continue to work 
in factories rather than resume domes- 
tic service. Even though many fam- 
ilies, owing to the high cost of living 
and the considerable rise in servants’ 
wages, are obliged to dispense with 
such services, there are many other 
families in easy circumstances who ex- 
perience difficulty in finding satisfac- 
tory servants. Therefore under the 
pressure of present economic condi- 





tions, the former prevalent idea that 
every se.f-respecting family must have 
its servant, is gradually disappearing. 
Consequently the number of households 
in which the housewife does her own 
work is constantly increasing. 

Under these conditions it would 
appear that a good market is being 
created for electrical appliances in 
the household. Furthermore the rapid 
development of the hydroelectric re- 
sources of the country places electricity 
within the reach of an ever-increasing 
number of families. However, as such 
appliances are very little known in 
France, extensive advertising with 
demonstration in the show windows 
of crowded thoroughfares would be the 
practical method of attracting the 
attention of the public. 





Simplifying Industrial and 
Electrical Products 


More than 1,000 outstanding oppor- 
tunities for the elimination of economic 
waste through the simplification of 
varieties and sizes of products, are 
presented in the first analysis of find- 
ings in the survey of simplification 
opportunities which has been carried 
on during recent months by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee 
at the request of Secretary Hoover of 
the Department of Commerce. 


This is in the form of a summary of 
answers to a questionnaire sent out by 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, one of the member-bodies 
of the A.E.S.C., to selected lists of its 
membership, which includes all mem- 
bers of its professional division, and 
shows 123 suggestions of important 
standardization opportunities in the 
automotive and aircraft industries; 
115 opportunities in building material 
industries; 54 opportunities among 
electrical appliances and supplies; 291 
opportunities in tools and other ma- 
chine-shop equipment; 64 opportunities 
in paper, catalogues, books, and print- 
ing; 200 opportunities in _ boilers, 
valves, pumps, pipe supplies and 
kindred products; 37 opportunities in 
the railroad field, and 191 opportuni- 
ties in miscellaneous industries. 

Simplification of varieties in the elec- 
trical industry suggested are: 

Electrical attachment plugs 

Diaphragms on radio head sets 

Electrical fixtures and boxes 

Lighting fixtures 

Electrical wiring fittings 

Panelboards and switches 

Electric fuses 

Electrical motors, motor bases and 
frames 

Electrical sockets 

Electrical vacuum cleaners 

Transformer oil 

Washing machines 

Insulated electrical wires 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 
Issued from April 3 to April 24, 1923 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are all the Design Patents per- 
ta ning to Lighting materials issued by the U. S 
Patent Office from April 3, 1923 to April 24, 
1923. 

62,177, 62,178. Cast Arm, Husk for Ball- 
Lamp-Socket Cover for Lighting Fixtures. Karl 
Nackle, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to United 
Metal Spinning Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
May 19, 1922. Issued April 3, 1923. Term 
three and one-half years. 

62,179, 62,180, 62,181, 62,182, 62,183. 
for Hluminating Glassware. Harry 
Louis, Mo., Filed May 13, 1922) 
3, 1923. Term fourteen years. 

62,184. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Frank 
S. Crowell, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to The Ed- 
ward N. Riddle Company, Toledo, Ohio. Filed 
April 20, 1922. Issued April 3, 1923. Term 
three and one-half years, 

62,185, 62,186. Ceiling Fixture, Ring for 
Lighting Fixtures. Thure E. Dahl, "New York, 
N. Y. Filed July 21, 1921. Issued April 3. 
1923. Term three and one-half years. 

62,187. Prismatic Glass Globe. William A. 
Dorey, Newark, Ohio, Assignor to Holophane 
Glass Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed 
July 6, 1921. Issued April 3, 1923. Term 
fourteen years. 

62,188. Hanging Lamp. Curtis A. Smith. 
New Roe helle, N. Y. Assignofr to Robert Findlay 
Mfg. Company, New York, N. Y. Filed Mar. 28, 
1921. Issued April 3, 1923. A seven years. 

62,203. Statuette Lamp Stand. Augustus T. 
Guilbert, Pasadena, Calif. Filed Nov. 26, 1921. 
Issued April 10, 1923. Term three and one-half 
years. 

62,204. Electric 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Holder 
C. Adam, St. 
Issued April 


Fixture. Max L._ Haas, 
assignor to The Haas Electric 
Sales Company. Cleveland. Ohio. Filed Feb. 3, 
1922. Issued April 10, 1923. Term three and 


one-half years. 
62,207. Bowl fer Lighting Fixtures. 

Filed Dec. 27, 

7 years. 


Louis 
B. London, New York 
1923. Term 7 


1921. Issued April 10, 
Bracket Back for Lighting Fixtures, 


62,210. I I 
Paul Mohrmann, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Fried- 


ley Voshardt 


Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed 

March 20, 1922. Issued April 10, 1923. Term 
seven years. 

62,211. Plate for Lighting Fixtures. Karl 

Nacke, Brooklyn, N. Y.. assignor to United 


Metal Spinning Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 


May 19, 1922. Issued April 10, 1923. Term 
three oc one-half years. 

62,23 Electric-Lamp Shade. Joseph M. 
Crucet, in York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 5, 1921. 
Issued April 24, 1923. Term three and one-half 
years. 

62,232. Light Receptacle for Lighting Fix- 
tures. Thure Dahl, New York, N. Y._ Filed 
Feb. 10, 1921. Issued April 24, 1923. Term 
three and one-half years. 

62,236, 237, 238. Electric Lamp Stand. 
— L. Kleinfield, ‘Brooklyn, Filed 
June 12, 1922. Issued April 24, 1923. Term 


three and one-half years. 


62,239. Combined Lamp Shade and Stand. 
Morris Kornblum, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed March 
8, 1922. Issued April 24, 1923. Term seven 


~—_ 

32,250. Pendulet. John William Schulze. 
ol R. I., assignor to Alfred Vester Sons, 
Providence, R. I. Filed May 18, 192°. 


Ine., 
Issued April 24, 1923. Term fourteen years. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,450,923. Lighting Fixture and Process for 
Producing Same. Eben F. Oliver, Jersey City, 
N. J., assignor to Korrectolite Company, Inc.. 
New York. N. Y. Filed Feb. 27, 1920. Issued 
April 10, 1923. 

1,452,575. Holder for Candle Shades. Mor- 
gan Ott Taylor, Wheeling. W. Va.. assignor to 
H. Northwood Company, Wheeling, W.Va. Filed 


Aug. 21, 1922. Issued April 24, 1923. 

1,452,773. Detachable and Foldable Lamp 
Shade. Rosa M. Amores, Washington, D. C. 
Filed Aug. 29, 1922. Issued April 24, 1923. 

1,453,099. Shade Holder. Theophile | Eu- 
phrat, Mount Vernon. N. Y. Filed April 13, 
1922. Issued April 24, 1923. 

1,453,233. Coupling for Electrie-Light Fix- 
tures. Charles xe = Jr., Loveland. Colo. 


Filed Jan. 26, 1922 


Issued April 24, 1925. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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New Merchandise 
To Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 





Electric Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

“The machine that loves your clothes” 
is the slogan adopted by the Poole Engi- 
neering and Machine Company, Balti- 
more, Md., in marketing its new eight- 
sheet capacity washer. 

The “Poole” washer is equipped with a 
standard 3-hp. motor, for either alter- 
nating or direct current, connected 
through flexible coupling to a worm-gear 
drive, upon which is mounted a friction 
clutch for the purpose of protecting the 
motor against excessive load. 

The tub is of strong galvanized metal 
heavily enameled outside and can also be 
obtained in heavy copper at a slightly 
increased price. The wringer, it is 
claimed, swings easily mto four posi- 
tions, providing for the different steps in 
the washing process, without need of 
moving the machine. 





Electric Hot Plate 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

The Rogers Electric Laboratories Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, is offering a 
new model hot plate under the trade 
name “Rogers-Quality,” with patented 
porcelain grid and Nichrome heating ele- 
ment. The grid is matt-finished, which, 
it is claimed, prevents cooking utensils 
from slipping. It can be scoured and 
cleaned like any utensil, it is said, and 
the porcelain top will retain the heat for 
considerable time after the current is 
turned off, thus keeping liquids or foods 
warm until time for serving. An as- 
bestos heater cord is furnished as well 
as a special “lifter’ which permits safe 
and convenient handling of the hot plate 
by the user. 








Automatic Cigar Lighter for 
Automobiles 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


There are some ambidexterous men- 
folk who can successfully “roll their 





SAFETY FUSE 


own” and get it lighted while handling 
the wheel of a car. 3ut then there are 
others, again, who can’t do it at all, 
but that is no reason why they should 
not enjoy their smokes, for a convenient 
and automatic cigar lighter is being 
manufactured by the Metal Specialties 
Manufacturing Company of 338 North 
Kedzie Avenue, Chicago. This lighter, 
with the exception of the tip, is con- 
cealed behind the dashboard of the car 
and lights automatically when the cord 
is drawn out. It rewinds and turns off 
the current automatically and will reach 
all occupants of the car. There is a full- 
sized lighting element which lights the 
entire end of any shape of cigar and 
the hard rubber insulator around the 
lighting element protects the fingers 
from the heat. The lighter is equipped 
with a patented safety fuse to protect 
the battery from any possible short cir- 
cuits. The handle is made of polished 
fiber and all exposed metal parts are 
nickel-plated. 





Glass Cylinders for Fixtures 
Llectrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

There is probably no decorative me- 
dium that so makes or mars the beauty 
of a room as artificial light and its ac- 
companying fixtures. “When rightly 
employed, light brings out the best in 
each room and combines the various 
objects into the harmonious interior so 
desirable,” says the Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in in- 
troducing its new line of glass cylinders. 

These cylinders are made of a new 
glass commonly called “Antique.” They 
are made in various sizes and can be 
used with any standard make of hall 
lantern type fixture, one of which is here 
illustrated. They are made in four dis- 
tinct shades of color, clear, amber, 
amethyst or rose, affording a selection 
to fit in with any decorative scheme. 
Sizes of the cylinders range from 3 in. 
in diam., 8 in. in depth to 8 in. in diam. 
with 12 in. in depth. 





























Commercial or Industrial 
Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

“There are many locations where it is 
desirable to throw some illumination on 
the upper portion of walls and on the 
ceiling,” says the Benjamin Electric 
Company of Chicago, in introducing its 
new “Glassteel Diffuser’ lighting unit, 
which has so-called windows in the top 
part of its reflector portion to allow suf- 
ficient light to reach the upper walls and 
ceiling to reduce the contrast between 
the lighting of the upper and lower 
levels. The glass enclosing globe is de- 
signed to hide the lamp and supply the 
diffusion necessary. 

This new Diffuser is made in two sizes, 
one with 18-in. reflector for the 200- 
watt lamp, the other with 20-in. reflector 
and Mogul socket for the 300- or 500- 
watt lamp. Each size is equipped with 
the company’s Type RR threaded hood, 
which permits the reflector to be readily 
unscrewed and taken down for thorough 
cleaning. Where local conditions make 
it desirable, the company declares, a 
guard may be attached to the metal re- 
flector for shielding the enclosing globe 
in a way impossible with the all-glass 
unit. 





Receptacle for Ceiling Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

Especially adapted for ceiling holder 
work where enclosed terminals are de: 
sirable is the new Gordon No. 6,199 
receptacle manufactured by the Gordon 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Water- 
ville, Conn. The assembly of the device 
is effected by means of two screws. The 
manufacturer claims for the receptacle 
that it will eliminate ring breakage and 
danger from exposed terminals. 
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Show Window Flood Light 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


Every merchant welcomes ideas which 
will help attract crowds to his show 
windows! The Pittsburgh Reflector & 
Illuminating Company, Bowman Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering a show- 
window idea in the form of a new 
“Flood-O-Lite” which throws a flood of 
dim light, either white or colored, with 
a strong center spot, which is designed 
to concentrate the attention of the 
“lookers” upon the features that are 
spot-lighted. The device, which is to be 
used with the Type C 200-watt lamp, is 
not intended to take the place of the 
standard show window _ lighting, but 
should supplement it by “high-lighting 
those parts of display which should be 
brought out most strongly. The center 
spot, it is declared, while highly con- 
centrated, is evenly distributed and free 
from undesirable shadows and is sur- 
rounded by an era of low intensity illu- 
mination. 





What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9a" 
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T-Slot Receptacle 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


Pass & Seymour, Ine., of Solvay, 
N. Y., is manufacturing a new line of 
standard receptacles and plugs for con- 
veniénce outlets. 

The new T-slot plate shown here is 
designed for either. tandem blade plugs 
or parallel blade plugs, in the standard 
and polarized types. Even in the dark, 
the company declares, the plug blades 
readily find the locating channel between 
the T-slots and follow the channel into 
place, which feature tends to prevent 
scratching of the highly-finished plate. 

Ihe short back of this plate, 3 in. 
from face, provides ample wiring room 
in shallow boxes, deep race-ways and 
terminals easy to reach. It is made of 
high-grade rolled brass, with smooth 
finish and because of careful prepara- 
tion before lacquering, it is claimed will 
retain its appearance for years. 











Hat-Cleaning Motor 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


With the hot-weather return to pop- 
ularity of the hat-cleaning parlor, there 
should be a wide application for hat- 
cleaning motors of the type manufac- 
tured by the Diehl Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Elizabeth, N. J. 

3y way of brief description, the motor 
here pictured is manufactured with a 
rigid pedestal base to insure stability. 
It is enclosed to prevent moisture from 
entering the windings. The base is 
drilled so that the unit may be per- 
manently secured if desired. A speed 
regulator is furnished which gives three 
running speeds. Hat chucks are not 
included with the motor, but will be 
furnished at an addition in price. The 
motor is finished in black japan and 
can be used on either alternating or 
direct current. 





Electric Cake-Mixer 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


One hears of “jiffy’ gelatines and 
“instant” coffee and chocolate; now we 
have “electric” cake. The Hamilton 
Beach Manufacturing Company of 
Racine, Wis., has developed for use with 
its Home Motor an electric cake-mixer 
which is claimed to take the ‘‘ache’’ out 
of “cake.” No more lame wrists and 
tired arms from mixing batter. 

In describing the operation of this 
unique attachment the manufacturer 
says: “It is not necessary even to cream 
the butter and sugar by hand. In fact, 
cookery and baking authorities now 
definitely say not to do it. Instead, 
merely put the proper quantities of 
flour, sugar and milk right into the mix- 
ing bowl and then chip the butter into 
it. Place the triple-action spindles in 
the bowl (you need not hold the motor 
or dish) press your toe lightly on the 
speed control; and that’s all there is to 
making the smoothest, evenest cake 
batter.”’ 

The mixer is finished in high-polished 
nickel with its spindles and _ paddles, 
which touch the batter, silver-plated. 
Besides mixing cake, the device beats 
the whites of eggs, whips creams and 
mixes mayonnaise. 











Kitchen Lighting Unit 

Electrical Merchandising, June, 192: 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
of Vermilion Ohio, manufacturer of 
“Red Spot” lighting specialties, has re- 
cently brought out a ceiling unit which 
is especially adaptable for kitchens and 
bath rooms. This addition to the “Red 
Spot” line is finished in white enamel 
and is designed for use with any glass- 

ware. 








Cabinet Clothes Dryer 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


“Snow White” is the name of a cabi- 
net clothes dryer manufactured by the 
Williamson Heater Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and “snow-white”’ are the 
clothes that have been electrically dried 
with this new appliance. 

The dryer, which measures 4 ft. 10 
in. in width, 6 ft. 2 in. in height and 2 
ft. in depth, has four 1,250-watt units 
and operates on either 110 and 220 volts. 
There are 60 ft. of clothes hanging 
space, or enough room for one tub of 
clothes. <A device of this size and type 
will be a convenient addition to any 
home, apartment, small laundry, hotel or 
institution. 








Electric Refrigerating Set 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


Now that the iceman’s own season is 
at hand, with its accompanying Era of 
Tribulation for the housewife. the elec- 
trical dealer should not find it difficult 
to “sell” his electrical customers on the 
idea of electrical refrigeration. 

A recent addition to the domestic size 
electrical refrigerating sets now on the 
market is the machine brought out by 
the National Refrigolier Company of 
Greenville, Ohio. The plant can be 
attached to any ordinary refrigerator. 
The expansion coil of its cooling unit 
is placed, it will be noticed from the 
accompanying illustration, in the com- 
partment formerly given over to the 
ice supply. The compressor (although 
shown here on top of the refrigerator), 
the manufacturer suggests, should, for 
an ideal arrangement, be placed in the 
laundry room or basement, mounted on 
a concrete base. 

The freezing chamber at the bottom 
of the coil is provided with two porce- 
lain drawers and each drawer is pro- 
vided with eleven small porcelain cups 
in which ice is frozen for table use. 

The refrigerating liquid used is sul- 
phur dioxide. The operation of the ma- 
chine is controlled by the temperature 
of the refrigerator which is claimed to 
insure a uniform temperature in the unit 
at all times. The manufacturer also 
calls attention to the fact that the brine 
tank is eliminated which, he says, was 
made possible by the design of the freez- 


ing box in the bottom of the coil This 
box, it is declared, can be carried sev 
eral degrees below freezing, generally 
from 10 to 20 degrees above zero, while 
the refrigerator compartments in which 
the foods are kept will maintain a uni- 
form temperature of 45 to 50 degrees. 

Another feature of the machine is the 
arrangement of the expansion valve, 
Which is designed to operate without 
the use of springs or weights. It is 
said to be positive in its operation, and 
to open and close with a pressure. 




















Continued on third page following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 
Each item will fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card. 
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Whether You Get the Prize 


or Not—You Always Come 
Out a Winner! 


When it can be proved that a good 
window display has increased your 
sales 200 per cent in one week, what 
more is needed to prove the value of 
competing in manufacturers’ window 
display contests? 

The Laundryette Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland recently held 
a window display contest for its 
washing machine dealers, in which 
O. E. Sandberger of the Buchanan- 
Smith Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia, won first prize. Not only did 
Mr. Sandberger win a prize, but he 
reported that, during the six days 
of the display, nineteen sales were 
made and forty-three prospects ob- 
tained. This represented an_ in- 
crease in sales of nearly 200 per cent. 

Which goes to prove, says Mr. 
Sandberger, that whether you win a 
prize or not, when you compete in a 
manufacturers’ window display con- 
test you always come out a winner! 

Other prize-winners in this con- 
test were: 

L. Weiss, Weiss Laundryette 
Shop, Spokane, Wash.; William M. 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 





| Show Window, Counter, 





Mail Advertising and 
Specialty Aids 
| Which Manufacturers Offer to 
Help You Get More Trade 

















Jewel, National Electrical Supply 
Company, Washington, D. C.; C. Van 
DeWalker, McLaughlin & Hawkins, 
Inc., Watertown, N. Y.; O. J. Mitch- 
ell, Laube Electric Construction 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Stanley 
Mielcareck, Lawrie Brothers, Erie, 
Pa.; C. Harlarna, John Becker Com- 
pany, Belen, New Mex.; and C. A. 
Davis, Field & Davis, Princeton, 
Ill. 





**To the Woman in the Home”’ 


“To the Woman in the Home’ is 
the name of the new style book, 
ready reference guide and catalog 
for the housewife, issued by the Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., of Chicago. It presents elec- 
tric servants in a human interest 
story, and can be used as a campaign 
booklet or distributed at national 
and local conventions and demon- 
strations, or featured in direct-by- 
mail campaigns. Wherever it goes, 
it can carry the dealer’s name and 
address on the cover. 
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0 YOU! BELIEVE IN DOING WORK 
ACHINE CAN DO BETTER 





This display increased sales of washing 
machines for the Buchanan-Smith Electric 
Company by 200 per cent—to say nothing 


of winning a prize. Note the “satisfied 





users’ books” displayed at the left; and 
the blankets and pillow at the right, just 
washed in the machine. The ‘users’ book” 
contained names of persons locally known. 


Emphasize the All-Year 
Uses for a Fan 


“The average man will not buy a 
fan solely for drying hair, vegetables 
and clothes, or for increasing the 
effectiveness of his furnace, radi- 
ator, grate or heater,” reads a sum- 
mer fan sales booklet, ‘“‘Pro-fan-ity,” 
issued by the Dayton Fan & Motor 
Company. 

“He will, however, consider these 
things as reasons for justifying his 
purchase, and they should never be 
lost sight of in talking fans. 

“The human animal is fond of 
boasting that his acts are dictated 
by reason, but this is rarely the case. 
The salaried man who buys an auto- 
mobile spends much time convincing 
himself and his friends that it will 
save him carfare, improve his wife’s 
health, and so on. He thinks he has 
reasoned this out, whereas he has 
really wanted the car, and seeks to 
justify his impulse. 

“So it is with fans. The man in 
moderate circumstances wants a fan, 
but hesitates to pay the price for a 
luxury. If he can convince himself, 
with your help, that it is largely a 
household necessity and will actually 
bring saving in coal bills, health and 
comfort the year round, you have 
often made a sale which otherwise 
would be lost.” 





Tie-In pwith National 
Advertising 


Any dealer knows the value of 
tieing-in with the national advertis- 
ing of the manufacturer whose prod- 
ucts he sells. But how can he “tie-in” 
successfully, unless he knows in ad- 
vance what advertisement will be 
run, and in what magazine? Con- 
cretely, if a dealer doesn’t know 
about a certain advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post until he picks 
up that magazine on the news stand, 
anything like a window display to 
“tie-in” with that advertisement 
would be out of the question—be- 
cause it would be out of date before 
it would be finished. 

The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York City, however, is now 
giving its dealers a real opportunity 
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to take full advantage of its national 
advertising, by sending them advance 
tips of the ads that will appear. Once 
a month, its dealers are receiving 
letters and advance copies of adver- 
tisements to appear in nationally- 
circulated magazines. 





New Bulletins on Office 
0 and Factory Lighting 

The Edison Lamp Works, Harri- 
son, N. J., has issued another group 
of Lighting Data Bulletins co-ordi- 
nated with previous issues. 

Bulletin L. D. 140 Index 74 “The 
Lighting of Paper and Pulp Mills” is 
a reprint of a paper by J. H. Kur- 
lander, presented before the technical 
association of the Paper and Pulp 
Industry. 

Since the last distribution, a num- 
ber of Lighting Data Bulletins have 
been revised and brought up to date. 
As before, these will not receive a 
general distribution, but individuals 
who are interested in having the 
latest copies in their files should 
write the company for the numbers 
desired. In brief, the following ad- 
ditions or changes have been made. 

“Office Lighting” (L.D. 108-A,)— 
The latest practice is pictured and 
the most recent developments in suit- 
able equipment are discussed. 

“Light and Safety” (L.D. 112-A,) 
—Minor changes and additions. 

“Mazda Lamps, Theory and Char- 
acteristics.” (L.D. 114-A,) — The 
characteristic curves have been re- 
vised and extended in range, making 
them more generally useful. 

“The Manufacture of the Edison 
Mazda Lamp.” (L.D. 119-A,)—A de- 
scription of the new method of pack- 
ing with the 6 lamp carton is in- 
corporated. 








A “Reminder-Campaign” 
{Mi for Batteries ® _— 


In the case of a line like batteries, 
for which there is a steady and con- 
stant demand, little actual sales work 
is required. The dealer’s main job is 
to remind customers of the batteries 
they need—to make his batteries 
known, and to keep these reminders 
constantly before the public eye. 

To support the reminder-work of 
its dealers, the Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company, Inc., 17 Park 
Place, New York City, is supplying a 
tomplete new set of selling helps, 
Including the following: a card- 


Newspaper Ads for the 
Asking 












An Investment 
In Comfort 


Sia Light is the symbol of cheer and comfort. The 
house thet is Korda lighted or poorly lighted 3 
isa | gloomy home 

b If your home is not well lighted with attrac- 


tive, modern lighting fixtures, you are missing 
Neer aae comeerta & re pak: oe - coe other fur 





nishing will give you ¢! to the Hy 

attractiveness of your home more than oh satel ‘igen ng Ted a4 
If you aren't familiar with the recent improvements in light- 
ing fixtures from both the efficiency and decorative view- Ff 
point, an inspection of the new S. & A. lighting fixtures im our show 94 
rooms hold a delightful surprise fer you. . 

Make ve inspection today and let us show you how youcan # 
make y' more comfortable and more attractive with the aid 
of modern bi lighting fixteres. 


“Notice the Lighting E 











(Your Name and Address here) 


To succeed these days, obviously, the elec- 
trical dealer must keep his store and 
his merchandise constantly before’ the 
public. The best and cheapest way to do 
this is through his local newspapers. In 
fact, so firmly do Shapiro & Aronson, of 
20 Warren Street, New York City, believe 
this, that they have undertaken to supply 
their lighting dealers with complete news- 
paper advertisements—ready to use. These 
mats are complete as they stand, except 
for the dealers own name and address. 
There are eight of them altogether. All, 
like the one reproduced above, tell the 
story of good lighting in the home. 





board rack for counter display, for 
holding several batteries; ‘‘Red Seal” 
thermometers; lithographed _ steel 
signs and window display material. 





The Electric Motor & Engineering 
Company, Canton, Ohio, has recently 
issued a new catalog on its panel 
boards, switch boards, steel cabinets, 
and power equipment specialties. 


The Fischer Sales Company, 1270 
Broadway, New York City, has issued a 
new 12-page catalog for the electrical 
trade, containing many new items, in- 
cluding radio apparatus, lighting fix- 
tures, appliances and wiring specialties. 

The Rubber Insulated Metals Cor- 
poration, 50 Church Street, New York 
City, is issuing a new leaflet describing 
its rubber insulated pliers and screw 
drivers for linemen and electricians and 
for automobiles and trucks. 





Don’t Wear Out Your Wel- 
come—Follow "Em Up 
with Cards 


Each time a salesman demon- 
strates an electrical appliance, he has 
made an investment which he must 
safeguard to a certain degree by 
maintaining some form of contact 
with the prospective buyer. 

Personal calls on the prospect are 
not always possible; nor, if too fre- 
quently made, are they apt to further 
a sale. Attempts at maintaining 
personal contact may sometimes re- 
sult in one’s gaining a reputation of 
being a pest, and the moment a pros- 
pect classes a salesman as a pest, he 
has lost his sale. 

A new help for salesmen consist- 
ing of a series of six follow-up post- 
cards has been prepared by the 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, 
North Canton, Ohio. The cards are 
Government postcard size, and are 
designed to bear the salesman’s per- 
sonal signature. The first three of 
the series recall to the housewife the 
demonstration made, while’ the 
others vary the appeal. Sandwiched 
in between calls, the cards are prov- 
ing a most effective sales aid. 
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One of the clever “follow-up” postcards larly effective. An attractive window — 
which the Hoover company is supplying to is another “dealer help recently issuec 1y 
its salesmen, The appeal to “Dad” on Hoover, It consists of three painted panels 
gome of these cards has proved particu- showing the cleaner in use. 
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New Merchandise 
To Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 





Portable Wash Tub 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 192: 

“The Washing Machine’s Side Part- 
ner” is the Todd ‘‘Drain-A-Tub” manu- 
factured by the Todd Drain-A-Tub Com- 
pany, 1106 Walnut Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. A general idea of the device can be 
seen from the accompanying illustration. 
It can be used with any style washing ma- 
chine and is easy to move about. It has 
a capacity of sixteen gals., and is made 
of heavy Keystone copper-steel. It is 
a great convenience in the rinsing and 
bluing operations and is declared to 
empty in two minutes, by simple open- 
ing the faucet with which it is equipped. 





Electric Curling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 
The electric curling iron may be a 
convenience in the crisp, winter weather 
but it is indispensable in the hot sum- 
mer weather during the swimming 
season, EKven with the so-called ‘‘water- 
tight” bathing cap, every girl whose hair 
is not naturally curly knows what heart- 
rending havoc the water makes of her 
carefully-marceled hair. The Auburn 
Electric Company of Auburn, Ind., is 
manufacturing an electric curling iron, 


the elements of which are declared to be 
scientifically constructed of Chromel A 
alloy wire. The clip, it is claimed, is 
die-cut of fine steel; the tube is made of 
seamless brass tubing; and the handle 
is made of hard wood and ebonized. 

















Motor-Driven Automobile Horn 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 
“Ryt-O-Way” is the name of the new 
Ford motor-driven horn illustrated, 
which is manufactured by the Auto 
Metal Products Company, Inc., 432 East 
Seventy-first Street, New York City. 
The horn is housed in a steel supporting 
frame and has laminated fields of elec- 
trical steel. It is 9% in. in length and is 
finished in black enamel. 3rackets are 
furnished for mounting on car. 

















Electric Ironer with 
Reversible Roll 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


An electric ironer that is small enough 
to fit in the average kitchen and large 
enough, it is claimed, to do all the work 
that a larger ironer can do, is being dis- 
tributed by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, 195 Broadway, New York City. 

The ironer is made in one size only, 
with a 28 in. roll. It occupies a floor 
space of 374 in. by 24 in. The frame 
is finished in dull gray enamel with 
black enamel cover and receiving board. 
The shelves are natural wood, varnished. 
The machine has an open end roll for 
convenience in ironing ruffles, collar 
bands and odd-shaped pieces. The roll 
is reversible; goes either backward or 
forward, the direction being controlled 
by a conveniently located switch. 








Heating and Ventilating Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

For use in class-rooms and office and 
public buildings, John J. Nesbitt, Inc., 
of Atlantic City, N. J., is manufacturing 
an individual heating and ventilating 
unit which can be installed in any room, 
in connection with a steam radiator and 


a steel wire mesh screen for the fresh 
air intake. This ‘Universal’ unit is 
equipped with a 4-hp. motor for the 
operation (on 110 volts d.c.) of a fresh 
air intake damper and the simultaneous 
operation of a recirculating door. A 
thermostatic damper motor automati- 
cally operates a by-pass damper by room 
temperature. 











Electrically-Operated Churn 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

“Churning isn’t churning any more” 
since electricity has made its appearance 
on the farm. The Dazey Churn & Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
has recently made an improvement in 
its electric churn in the form of a clutch 
device for starting and stopping the 
churn without cutting off the motor. 
For those who are not already familiar 
with the Dazey churn, its container is 
removable and is made of copper-bear- 
ing dairy-tin, which is declared to be 
absolutely sanitary, having no cracks or 
crevices for the cream to get into. The 
gears are fully enclosed and the entire 
churn is constructed of steel and gray 
iron with a double finish of aluminum 
bronze. 
ished with blue enamel outside with 
natural finish top covers of hard white 
maple. 

The high base of the churn provides a 
mounting for the motor under the 
churn and also allows the placing of a 
pan under the faucet for draining off the 
milk. The churn may be obtained in 
different sizes, from 4 to 10 gal. for 
home or farm use and in 16 and 28 gal. 
sizes for dairy or creamery use. 


The dairy-tin container is fin- . 












CUT NO. 2432 


Small-Size Ventilator 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 
Although the small ‘‘Junior” ventilator 
manufactured by the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Company of 2012 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., was de- 


signed expressly for small flat and 
apartment kitchens, it has many other 
uses: to clear out steamy air from the 
bathroom, for small private offices, tele- 
phone and ticket booths, phonograph dis- 
play booths, and similar small rooms. 

The Emerson “Junior,” the company 
claims, is easily installed in any kitchen 
window and cuts off little light. The 
boards, bolts and screws for putting it 
up are furnished with the fan, if de- 
sired. To install the device, it is neces- 
sary simply to cut off the boards to 
the width of the window, screw to the 
window frame and plug into any con- 
venient socket. When turning on the 
fan, lower the upper sash; when the 
fan is not in use, the sash can be raised 
to keep out cold and rain. 

This 9-in. fan is designed for use 
with 110 volts, 60 cycles only, and the 
cost of running, it is claimed, is less 
than that required for a 50-watt lamp. 
It has a declared capacity of almost 
500 cu.ft. of air per minute. The mount- 
ing boards are 42-in. long, 13-in. wide, 
with natural finish, shellaced and var- 
nished, 





What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 
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Double-Duty Flashlight 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


A two-in-one flashlight has been de- 
veloped by the Yale Electric Corporation 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., which provides, at 
one end, a bull’s eye or outer convex 
general service lens giving a diffused 
light over a wide radius, and at the 
other end a spotlight with focusing re- 


flector and lens which throws a clear, 
sharp beam of light, it is claimed, over 
a distance of more than 300 ft. The two 
lights of the double-duty flashlight may 
be operated independently or both at 
the same time. The device can be ob- 
tained in either a nickel or vulcanized 
fibre case and both types are equipped 
with shock absorbers which are de- 
clared to prevent the lamp from break- 
ing. 





Electric Utility Tool 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The Wisconsin Electric Company otf 
Racine, Wis., is maufacturing a ‘Du- 
more” geared utility tool equipped with 
the company’s universal a.c. and d.c. 
motor and a No. 0 Jacobs chuck which 
will hold tools, it is claimed, from 4% in. 
down to a No. 80 drill. The chuck speed 
is declared to be from 500 r.p.m. to 2,000 
r.p.m., controlled by a five-speed rheo- 
stat. The device comes completely 
equipped with an aluminum handpiece, 
rheostat, plug and cord. The motor is 
nickel-plated, and the brackets and base 
are finished in black enamel. The 
rheostat is contained in the base but a 
foot-controlled rheostat can be furnished 
where desired. ‘ 





25-Watt Flame-Type Lamp 
with Standard Base 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


“The Big Brother of the Twisred- 
Flame Family” is the introduction given 
by the Charles R. Ablett Company of 
199 Fulton Street, New York City, to 
its new 25-watt twisted-flame lamp 
which is equipped with a standard Edi- 
son base. Heretofore, declares the com- 
pany, the flame-type lamp has been in 
candelabra base only, which was not 
adjustable to the ordinary socket with- 
out the use of an adapter, and the 
former 15-watt size did not provide suffi- 
cient light for general illumination. The 
new D134 lamp has a frosted globe, and 
is furnished in voltages ranging from 
110 to 125. Its overall length is 54 in. 
and the diameter at the widest point, is 

f¢ in. 





Electric Therapeutic Bakers 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

Walter S. Edmands. 25 Pearl Street, 
3oston, Mass., is manufacturing a line of 
electric therapeutical bakers for use by 
hospitals, general medical practitioners 
and specialists for treating sprains, 
bruises, neuritis, general toxemia, lum- 
bago, septic infections, congestion and 
other illnesses. They can also be adapted 
to institution, office and home treat- 
ments, 




















Electric Iron with Thermo- 
static Control 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


With the introduction of the new elec- 
tric iron manufactured by the A-A 
Manufacturing Company of 128-130 
East Twenty-Third Street, New York 
City, even the habitually-forgetful 
housewife can use this electrical appli- 
ance with safety. The iron is designed, 


the manufacturer claims, to turn off its 
own current when it gets too hot, by 
means of a thermostatic rod in its base. 
This rod, it is explained, expands more 
rapidly, than the iron itself. When the 
iron reaches danger heat the thermo- 
static rod has stretched itself, and in 
so doing pushes against a lever arm 
which throws the-switch to the “off” 
position. The rod, while expanded, holds 
the switch locked and not until the tem- 
perature has dropped to the safety limit, 
it is declared, can the switch be turned 
on again. 


























Wrought Iron Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The two attractive bracket-type fix- 
tures here illustrated are part of the 
new line of wrought iron lighting fix- 
tures manufactured by Moe-Bridges 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis. The new 
units are distinctive in design, are fin- 
ished in polychrome tones and are of 
both the candle and ball lamp types. 
Included also, in this new wrought-iron 
line are chandelier-type fixtures. 





Portable Battery Testboard 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


For bench use in service stations for 
testing automobile batteries, the Re- 
liance Instrument Company, Inc, 1135 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, has 
brought out a portable high-rate dis- 
charge battery testboard, by the use of 
which automobile batteries can be tested 


without removing them from the car.’ 


Ey net weight of the set is twenty-five 
Ss. 





Electric Saw 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

R. L. Barker & Company, 25 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, is manufactur- 
ing a cutting machine which is especially 
adapted to cutting radio panels of 
formica, bakelite, condensite and similar 
materials, up to 24-in. thick. The ma- 
chine is equipped with a 4-hp. motor 
which operates from any light circuit. 
It has a stationary cast-iron table which 
measures 35 in. by 28 in. Its shipping 
weight is 300 lbs. 























Electric Ice Scoring Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


Now that the iceman’s own season 
seems to be really here, the electrical 
man should find him an interested pros- 


pect for the electric ice-scoring machine . 


manufactured by the Uline Company of 
Toledo, Ohio. The machine operates on 
the principle of a motor-driven buzz saw 


which cuts or scores the surface of a 
cake of ice into blocks of a desired 
weight, say, 25 lbs., and enough over 
to make proper allowance for a 2 per 
cent shrinkage. The blocks are not 
actually separated from the cake by the 
scoring process, but the cuts are so deep 
that when the cake is struck the fracture 
follows the scoring even though the de- 
livery man may be careless in the use 
of his axe. 





Aluminum Electric Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

“Most people prefer to be uncom- 
fortably hot rather than have the 
breeze from a noisy, disturbing, nerve- 
racking fan,’’ says the Signal Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Menominee, 
Mich., by way of contrast, in describing 
its 9-in. silent, all-aluminum fan, ‘‘Cool- 
Spot.” 

The fan is of the oscillating induc- 
tion type and is equipped with a flexible 
arm which is claimed to promote 
smoothness of motion and to prevent 
stripping of gears. The oscillating 
mechanism may be engaged or dis- 
engaged while the fan is in motion by 
a turn of a conveniently-located thumb 
screw. 

An induction-type motor is used, 
which operates only on 60 cycle, 105- 
120-volt alternating current. The on- 
and-off switch is located in the bas¢ 
of the fan and a knuckle-joint permit 
tilting of the fan for wall mounting 
Its standard equipment includes 8 ft. 
of cord and separable plug. 
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Lighting Fixture Manufactur- 
ers to Meet at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Instead of 


Hot Springs 


The mid-summer convention of the 
National Council of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers to be held June 26, 27, 
28 and 29, has been changed from Hot 
Springs, Va., to Buffalo, N. Y. The 
mornings will be given over to the con- 
vention sessions and the afternoons to 
recreation and sight-seeing tours, in- 
cluding trips to Niagara Falls. A golf 
tournament has also been scheduled and 
President Biddle will present as a prize 
trophy, a silver loving cup to the winner 
of this tournament. 

A brief summary of the program 
shows a design session on Tuesday, 
under the direction of E. T. Caldwell, 
president of the New York Division. 
The subjects under discussion will be: 
“Which is the Most Important—Design- 
ing or Merchandising?” “Should the 
Lighting Fixture Industry Follow 
Period Design as the Furniture Indus- 
try Has Done?” “Are the Designers 
Asleep?” Members are urged to bring 
their designers to this session. 

On Wednesday the program will be 
conducted under the direction of the 
Council’s publicity department, and the 
subjects to be brought up are: “Value 
of a National Publicity Campaign to a 
Trade Association,” “Possible Develop- 
ment of Dealer Contact in a Publicity 
Campaign,” “Merchandising Possibili- 
ties for the Individual Manufacturer 
in an Association Publicity Campaign.” 

The convention will be concluded on 
Thursday with the usual business ses- 
sion, consisting of the president’s an- 
nual address, and election of officers. 





National Association of 
Sales Managers 


On June 7, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
the first meeting of the newly-organized 
National Association of Sales Managers 
will be held. The new organization is 
a merger of the New York Sales Man- 
agers Club, and the Sales Managers 
Clubs of Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Columbus, and 
a cordial invitation is extended to sales 
managers throughout the country to 
attend the first conference and to be- 
come members of the national associa- 
tion. Membership in the organization, 
it is declared, is confined to sales man- 
agers, either as individuals or as a 
club membership. 

“The object of the association,” says 
Charles F. Abbott, chairman, of 26 
Madison Avenue, Montclair, N. J., “is 
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| Glimpses of 
| Electrical Men at Work, j 
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as Caught by | 
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Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AS- 
SOCIATION, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, June 4 to 8. 

ELECTRIC Power C.LuB, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., | 
June 11 to 14. 

ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, Hotel 
Griswold, New London, Conn., 
June 26 to 29. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL LIGHTING 
FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS, MuIDp- 
YEAR MEETING, Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 26 to 29. 

ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 
INTERNATIONAL, ANNUAL CON- 

| VENTION, Hotel Washington, 
| Washington, D. C., October 8 
| to 18. 

| 











to secure, through fraternal co-opera- 
tion, investigations, and systematic in- 
terchange of ideas and information, 
the benefits of the best, most efficient 
and most economical methods in the 
sale, marketing and distribution of mer- 
chandise.” 

















G. E. Kimball of the Kimball Electric Com- 
pany of Oakland, Calif., could undoubtedly 
support a family if he tried. He is here 
shown holding hands with Clyde Chamblin 
of the California Electrical Construction 
Company in one of the tenser moments at 


the present convention of the California 
electrical contractors and dealers at Santa 
Cruz. In the background are H. C. Reid, 


“Cap” Kenny, Geo. Curtiss, Felix Butte 
and B. S. Manvel. 








Electragists Hold Eastern 
Division Meeting 
June 14 


The first of the divisional conventions 
to be undertaken by president James R. 
Strong and director Laurence W. Davis 
of the Association of Electragists will 
take place at Pittsfield, Mass., on 
Thursday, June 14. This will be an 
eastern division meeting including the 
New England States, and New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 
The Hotel Maplewood, Pittsfield, will be 
headquarters. 

The morning session will be devoted 
to meetings of the New York State 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers. At nine o’clock the exec- 
utive committee will convene and at 
10:30 the general meeting of the State 
members will take place. Chairman 
F. A. Mott will preside. 

At one o’clock a luncheon will be 
given at the hotel. An hour later the 
first session of the divisional conven- 
tion will begin in the ballroom. The 
opening address will be made by 
President James R. Strong. This will 
be followed by a speech entitled, “Sell- 
ing Electrical Service,” by Chas. L. 
Edgar, president, Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company of Boston. “Service 
after the Sale” is the title of a talk 
to be given by Miss Alice Carroll of 
the Society for Electrical Development. 
Charles L. Eidlitz, New York Commis- 
sioner, will speak on “Back to Quality, 
Sane Costs and Fair Dealing.” “Esti- 
mating and Selling the Job” will be the 
topic of Laurence W. Davis, director of 
promotion and development of the 
A. E. I. 

After the adjournment of the conven- 
tion at 5:00 p.m., meetings will be held 
of the open shop section and the union 
shop section members of the eastern 
division. A banquet will take place 
in the Maplewood Hotel at seven o’clock 
with dancing until midnight in the ball- 
room. 





“Business as Usual” Even 
with City in Ruins 


The recent fire which destroyed a 
large part of the business section of 
Astoria, Ore., completely wiped out the 
store of the McCartney Electric Com- 
pany of that city. Dismayed, but not 
discouraged, Mr. McCartney sent to 
Portland for an order of stock and 
within twelve hours after the conflagra- 
tion, reopened his business in the base- 
ment of the old shop, with a counter 
on the sidewalk calling attention to 
the fact. 

Not only is it this kind of good 
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Frank W. Smith, president of the National 
Electric Light Association, and vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the United 
Electric Light and Power Company, New 
York City, taking a practice swing in the 
matchless California sunshine at the Oak- 
Jand Golf Club during a recent tour on 


N. E. L. A. business. (Mr. Smith, by the 
way, holds all records as being Hlectrical 
Merchandising’s First Subscriber. Advt.) 





citizenship whose never-say-die op- 
timism has already put the city on its 
feet again, but it is good individual 
business policy to be first on the firing 
line. There never is a time when people 
need lights more desperately than dur- 
ing an emergency of this nature—and 
the display of flashlights, wire and 
lamp cartons on the sidewalk counter, 
suggests that Mr. McCartney was pre- 
pared to meet the need. 


E. W. Rockafellow Becomes 
Vice-President of National 
Pole Company 
On May 1, E. W. Rockafellow, for a 
number of years general supply sales 
manager of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, became a vice-president of the 
National Pole Company, of Escanaba, 
Mich., and will represent the company 

at 220 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Rockafellow started his business 
career when he entered the employ of 
the Western Electric Company as an 
office boy. He studied shorthand in 
Spare moments, and in 1888 acted as 
private secretary to H. B. Thayer, who 
at that time was manager of the New 
York House and is now president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. , 

In 1890 Mr. Rockafellow was ad- 
vanced to the job of assistant purchas- 
Ing agent, and when the Western 
Electric Company opened a store in 
Thames Street, New York, in 1892 Mr. 
Rockafellow was placed in charge. 
Early in 1894 he was appointed travel- 








ing salesman, with territory extending 
from Baltimore to Galveston. 

Military service interrupted his busi- 
ness career in 1898, when at the out- 
break of the Spanish War Captain 
Rockafellow applied for leave of ab- 
sence from the Western Electric Com- 
pany and served in command of 
Company M, 47th Regiment, New York 
Volunteers. 

After the war he returned to the 
Western Electric Company and in 1901 
was appointed sales manager of the 
company’s New York House, moving up 
to the position of supply sales manager 
in 1908. In April, 1919, he became 
general supply sales manager. 

He was one of the organizers of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association 
and the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment and has been a director in both 
organizations since their foundation. 





*Ma’amzelles” to Teach Elec- 
trical Home-making in France 


Two interesting visitors at the New 
York Edison Company in May were 
Mlle. Madeleine Aydat and Mile. Mar- 
guerite Lapierre, who have been in this 
country for a year, studying American 
home economics methods. They were 
entertained at the Edison company by 
Miss R. C. Huff and Miss F. I. 
Hamilton of the Home Economics De- 
partment, and witnessed a complete 
demonstration of electric clothes wash- 
ers, ironers, the electric refrigerator, 
dish-washer, waffle iron, and other 
electric labor-savers, many of which 
are unknown in the average French 
home. 

The two French girls will be the 
first “home demonstration agents” in 
France to work along the lines of the 
extension workers in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They are taking 
back with them two electric clothes 
washers and a new enthusiasm for elec- 
trical labor-saving devices and the part 
electricity can play in raising living 
standards. 





Starbuck Sprague Forms New 
Jobbing House 


A new electrical-supplies jobbing 
house has been organized at Water- 
bury, Conn., under the name of the 
Sprague Electrical Supply Company, 
quarters having been secured at 39 
Spring Street, in the heart of the 
wholesale district. The company is a 
Connecticut corporation with an 
authorized capital of $112,500, and the 
officers are: president, Starbuck 
Sprague; secretary, Weston M. Jenks, 
M.E.; treasurer, R. G. Stewart; and 
sales manager, Harry A. Squires. The 
company has leased a 3-story building 
with 4,000 sq.ft. on the main floor and 
2,000 sq.ft. on each of the two upper 
floors. The organization is launched 
to do a purely wholesale business with- 
out retail or contracting connections. 

Mr. Sprague is widely known in New 


England electrical circles. He was 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1907, and after two years in the elec- 
trical construction field spent seven 
years in the supply department of the 
General Electric Company and seven 
years as director and sales manager 
for the New England Engineering 
Company, of Waterbury. Mr. Squires 
was graduated from Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, in 1916, and after two years. 
with the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois spent five years with 
the New: England Engineering Com- 
pany. 





G. E. Orders Increase 56 
Per Cent Over 1922 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Company for the three months end- 
ing March 31, amounted to $80,010,045, 
according to an announcement just 
made to stockholders by President 
Gerard Swope. This is an increase of 
56 per cent over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year when orders totaled 
$51,335,300. 





The North Central Electrical Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on June 20, 21 and 
22 instead of on June 13, 14 and 15, as 
previously announced. The Radisson 
Hotel will be convention headquarters. 
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The big man in the straw hat is the nev 
vice-president of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois,—John G, Learned, 


executive in charge of sales. 

Mr. Learned entered the Commonwealth 
Edison Company’s sales staff in 1900, and 
while there completed a law course and 
was admitted to the Chicago Bar in 192. 
In 1905 he was made General Contract 
Agent for the North Shore Electric Com 
pany, whose successor is the Public Ser. 
ice Company. <A year later he was mud 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of commercial and advertising and late! 
became commercial and new~-busine 


manager. 
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New Merchandise 


To Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 











Adjustable Light 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


Even though a house is wired for elec- 
tricity, it does not necessarily follow 
that adequate light is always provided 
where it is needed, especially in seem- 
ingly out-of-the-way places, 

The “Moon Adjustable Lite,” manufac- 
tured by the Wilson Utensil Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, is ee to give a close- 
range light at just the right spot. The 
fixture, which stands upright, has an 
angled spring arm in the base and can 
be instantly clamped to practically any- 
thing, it is claimed, and released just 
as quickly—the edge of a desk, music 
rack, work-bench, sewing machine, un- 
der an automobile, etc. The manufac- 
turer claims for the lamp that its utility 
is coupled with artistry of design, mak- 
ing it suitable for the home or office, or 
wherever it has an application. 








Electric Dishwasher 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the “G-R-S” electric dishwasher mar- 
keted by the General Railway Signal 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. This ma- 
chine needs no permanent installation 
and can be conveniently wheeled to any 
part of the kitchen. The motor which 
forces the water through the washer’s 
sprays also pumps the used water out 
through an exhaust pipe which swings 
over any sink not over 364 in. high. 
The dishwasher is finished in blue-gray 
enamel. It has a diameter of 243 in. 
and is 334 in. high. 




















Adjustable Bracket 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

The improvement on the adjustable 
bracket illustrated, manufactured by the 
McPhilben Lighting Fixture Company, 
264 Fulton Street, Jamaica, N. Y., con- 
sists of a brass hexagon check nut 
soldered to the nozzle, which it is de- 
clared, insures a more rigid construc- 
tion. It is also claimed that because of 
the bracket’s peculiar interior construc- 
tion, it is possible to install it without 
the use of hickies, crowfeet and exten- 
sions. 
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Pendent Switch with 
Radium Indicator 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 
switch here illustrated has_re- 


itches manufactured by the Beaver 
ichine & Tool Company of Newark, 
J. This brass shell switch is equipped 


with a radium marker in the bottom of 


» shell, These radium locators are 


made of “Undark” material, a product 


the U. S. Radium Corporation. 
The pendant switch is the standard 


Beaver brass shell type except for the 


marker. The 
inside is the quick make- 
d-break type, and rates 3 amp., 250 
Its or 6 amp., 125 volts. 


dition of this radium 


Radio Resistance Unit 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


To meet the need for a rheostat of 
larger resistance than the four to six 
ohm types now on the market, for use 
with the new one-quarter ampere receiv- 
ing tube, the Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
developed a variable resistance unit of 
25 ohms to be used with standard rheo- 
stats already installed on radio appara- 
tus. 

“It is not necessary,” says the manu- 
facturer, “to remove the rheostat on the 
set. Simply unscrew the binding nut 
from one terminal of the rheostat, re- 
move wire, and slip eyelet of the new 
resistance unit over the binding post. 
Replace nut, tighten and fasten loose 
wire to binding post on slider of the 
unit. Switch on the ‘A’ battery, move 


the slider to the best operating point and 
use the rheostat in the usual way.” By 
use of the C-H unit, it is claimed, it is a 
simple matter to adapt the rheostats on 
sets to the new amplifying tubes. 











Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


“Mastertone” is the name of a new 
loudspeaker manufactured by Chas. 
Cory & Son, Inc., 183-187 Varick Street, 
New York City. The subdued volume 
of this loudspeaker, the manufacturer 
declares, makes it particularly suitable 
for home use. It is also claimed for 
the device that a very clear tone re- 
production is obtained up to three 
stages of amplification with the “B” 
battery voltage 45 to 90, without the 
use of an additional “A” battery. 
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New Radio Dry Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


Folks interested in radio but who have 
been restrained from installing sets be- 
cause of the high cost of storage bat- 
teries, lack of space, danger from acids 
or perhaps incapacity for charging such 
batteries at home should find radio with- 
in their reach by the use of the new 
“Ray-O-Vac” dry battery manufactured 
by the French Battery and Carbon Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis. 

By using dry battery tubes, the new 
Ray-O-Vac dry cell “A” battery can be 
adapted to any tube set, the maker 
claims. These “A” batteries are made 
in units of one, two, four and six cells 
to operate sets of one to four tubes. 





What’s new on the market? These 


pages will tell you. 9 
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Electric Soldering Outfit 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

For home, factory and radio use is 
the new “B-D” electric soldering iron 
manufactured by the Bleadon-Dun Com- 
pany, 213 South Peoria Street, Chicago. 
It is made of copper with the heating 
element contained in a ‘unit of one- 
piece construction. Accompanying the 
iron is a complete electric soldering out- 
fit consisting of cord, plug, Allen solder- 
ing paste and solder. 





Radio Frequency Transformers 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

The new RT-8 radio frequency trans- 
formers nationally distributed by the 
Rasla Sales Corporation, Dept. 4, 10 
East Forty-Third Street, New York City, 
are specially designed by the Radio 
Service Laboratories for maximum effi- 
ciency when used with any low filament 
current consumption and low voltage 
tubes on the market. 














Washing Machine Featuring 
Copper Tub with 
Aluminum Lid 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

“You Forget It’s Washday” is the 
irresistible appeal to housewives made 
by the Automatic Electric Washer Com- 
pany of Newton, Iowa, in introducing 
its new model 214-C automatic washer. 
Sunday will indeed be a day of rest 
and household peace when Mother can 
“forget” that she has a real man-size 
job ahead of her on Monday in the 
form of the family washing. 

The new “Automatic” washer is of the 
dolly-type and is operated by a ball and 
socket top drive which runs the wringer 
and thereby eliminates the parts usually 
attached to the side of the tub. Its 
construction is such that the aluminum 
lid can be opened while the machine is 
in motion without the necessity of rais- 
ing any castings or parts on the lid 
before opening. 

The tub is constructed of heavy cor- 
rugated copper, tinned inside, with steel 
rods rolled in top and bottom edges. 
It has a copper bottom which, for quick 
draining purposes, is attached to the 
tub in a slanting position. This bottom 
has seven grooves which slope toward 
a depression at the outlet, thus draining 
the tub automatically. 

The all-metal wringer with aluminum 
drain-board is detachable, reversible, 
and of the swinging type, requiring, it is 
claimed, only the pressure of a thumb 
and finger to release it and swing it 
from one position to another. 





Electrically-Controlled Oil- 
Burning Heating System 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The harassed householder who has 
miraculously survived last winter’s coal 
famine, if he has profited at all by his 
experience, will plan ahead this year to 
prevent (in his home at least) a recur- 
rence of another such distressing period. 
There is more than one way to do this, 
but for the house-owner the installation 
of an oil-burning heating system is un- 
doubtedly the best method. 

“Kleen-Heet” is the name of a no- 
coal, oil-burning system which is manu- 
factured by the Winslow Boiler & Engi- 
neering Company of Chicago. Besides 
the fire-pot, its general construction in- 
cludes a mechanism mounted outside the 
boiler, consisting of motor, blower, auto- 
matic oil valve, vacuum pump, etc., that 
furnishes the proper amount of air and 
oil to the fire-pot mechanically. The 
motor drives a Sirocco fan that fur- 
nishes a large volume of air, which— 
in turn—is regulated by a damper in 
the air line. The motor is of a heavily- 
constructed type with a speed of 1,750 
r.p.m. It is rated at 3 hp. in the stand- 
ard residence burner but in the larger 
burners is built up to 3 hp. Its load is 








about 3 amperes and its current con- 
sumption approximately 110 watts, it is 
claimed. 

The thermostatic electric control em- 
ployed by the ‘“Kleen-Heet” for auto- 
matic control consists of a _ standard 
thermostat mounted on a wall in one of 
the living rooms and a standard relay 
switch with small transformer, which is 
mounted in a sheet metal cabinet, and 
usually located on a basement wall near 
the burner. It has a range of approxi- 
mately 50 to 90 degrees, F., it is de- 
clared, and a small lever and indicator 
enable the owner to set the thermostat 
to any temperature desired. 








Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 19238 


The “Mac” electric vacuum cleaner 
is being marketed by the Joseph A. 
McAnerney Company, 62 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 

The cleaner is equipped with a 
revolving spiral brush, which _ is 
driven by a heavy rubber belt from 
the right front wheel and which 
revolves on oil-less bearings. It 
has a General Electric 4-hp. air- 
cooled motor of universal type, 
which will operate on either direct 
or alternating current. The ma- 
chine weighs only 11 Ib. and is 
7 in. in height, permitting it to 
pass under low pieces of furniture. 
The nozzle is 134-in. in length by 
13-in. wide. 

A set of extra attachments, in- 
cluding canvas covered rubber hose, 
extension tube, various tools, ete., 
can be secured to fit the cleaner. 





Household-Size Electric Ironer 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The housewife, usually, does not de- 
mur at doing the family washing in the 
basement, but when it coms to the iron- 
1} 1 | apeeree ee that’s a different story! The 
new 26-in. ABC “All-Electric” ironer 
recently added to the ABC line of elec- 
tric washers and ironers manufactured 
by the Altorfer Brothers Company of 
Peoria, Ill., can be used in the kitchen 
or on the back porch or wherever the 
woman of the house wishes it, for it 
requires only a 25-in. by 33-in. floor 
space, 

An important feature of this new rea- 
sonably-priced ironer is the heating ele- 
ment which, it is claimed, takes only a 
maximum of 1,500 watts with an aver- 
age of 1,350 watts. This feature, of 
course, tends to eliminate the necessity 
of the special wiring usually necessary 
for the electric ironer. 

The ironer is equipped with an open- 
end roll for pieces which cannot be fed 
through the ironer flat. A full-width 
foot lever controls the shoe, leaving 
both hands free for the work. A three- 
point rheostat on the heating element 
controls its temperature. After the shoe 
is brought to the ironing heat. it can 
be kept uniformly hot by reducing the 
current first one-third and then two- 
thirds. An automatic motor switch is 


turned on every time the shoe is put into 
the ironing position. Power from the 
motor is transmitted through a_ belt- 
worm-chain drive that is _ noiseless, 
trouble-proof and, it is claimed, flexible 
enough to prevent motor burn-outs, 
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“On . Matagorda Bay’”—sounds like the 
name of a dreamy, tropical, waltz song, 
doesn’t it? . 

But here you see a collection of bright 
lights of the electrical industry gathered 
in front of an oyster “factory” at Palacios, 
Tex., from which point these same lumin- 


aries started for a week’s cruise through 
Matagorda Bay, during which week many 
ducks were collected, Starting from left 
you will find: Vance Porter, manager of 
the electric company at Bay City, next to 
him is his brother, James Porter; then 


Harry E. Hobson, sales manager of_ the 
Southwest General Electric Company, R. R. 
toberts, slightly in the shadow but man- 
ager of the Houston office of the Southwest 
General Electric Company; John Car- 
penter, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Texas Power & Light Com- 
pany; G. P. Norton, Duplexalite Company, 
New York, George W. Fry, president and 
general manager of the West Texas Utili- 
ties Company, and Fritz Bland, lighting 
specialist of the Houston office of the 
Southwest General Electric Company. 





“Flying Squadron” Club 
Organized by Atlanta 
Appliance Salesmen 


Members of the sales department of 
the Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, Ga., with the object 
of promoting general interest and a 
spirit of good fellowship among appli- 
ance salesmen, have organized the “Fly- 
ing Squadron” Club. The organization 
has received the hearty support of sev- 
eral leading appliance manufacturers 
and some endowments have been made, 
the first of which was an electric range, 
the gift of the Geo. D. Roper Corpora- 
tion of Rockford, III. 

L. G. Fields was elected president of 
the Club, John M. Stone, vice-president, 
Miss Annarene Walter, secretary- 
treasurer, LeRoy R. Garberg, publicity 
correspondent, and Walter W. Barr, 
assistant publicity correspondent. 

“We hope to hear of the organization 
of similar clubs among the various 
other electric companies,” reads an an- 
nouncement from the Club’s correspon- 
dent, “and shall be glad to communicate 
with them in regard to their plans, for 
we are entertaining hopes for the future 
organization of a nation-wide associa- 
tion.” 





$30,000,000 for Electrical 


Suppl ies in Southern 
California 


An estimate worked out for Southern 
California by officials of the Southern 
California Edison Company places the 
probable sales in the electrical business 
of that district at thirty million dollars 


for 1923. S. M. Kennedy, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the Edison 
Company, in his address before the 
recent quarterly meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Division of the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association stated that his 
company expects to bring in 125,000 
hp. of additional energy in 1923. The 
sale of this power in the districts 
served directly by the company, means 











“Notice the Lighting Equipment” echoes 
Frederic H. Stirling, veteran salesman of 
lighting fixtures, and the first president of 
the newly organized Associated Lighting 


Equipment Salesmen. “Our fundamental 
purpose,” declares President Stirling, ‘‘is 
more thorough and effective co-operation 
with all branches of the industry.” 





that there will be about 30,000 new 
residential consumers added and ap- 
proximately 57,000 hp. added in motor 
load. He estimates that 30,000 new 
residential customers will spend $15,- 
000,000 for ranges, water heaters, ap- 
pliances, wiring, meters, services and 
distribution lines. Of this amount, 
$6,000,000 will be for labor and 
$9,000,000 for material. Motors and 
wiring will represent an expenditure of 
$1,140,000. The jobbers and dealers are 
very much interested in the $18,vV0,000 


of the total of $30,000,000 which will 


be spent for materials and supplies by 
the customers and the company itself 
in carrying out this program. His 
estimates show that the company must 
sell 1,500 ranges and 500 water heaters, 
representing an investment by the con- 
sumers of $400,000. So far as the sale 
of the ranges and water heaters is con- 
cerned he feels that an accepted policy 
is necessary. These will be sold largely 
through the contractor-dealers, but the 
company will assist in the financing 
of the sale and the installation where 
necessary. The arrangements will be 
such that the dealer can buy ranges 
and water heaters and make the same 
profit that the company will make on 
direct sales to the customer. 





Randolph Troy, manager of trans- 
former specialty sales of the General 
Electric Company, died of pneumonia 
in the House of Mercy Hospital, Pitts- 
field, Mass., April 26, after an illness of 
three days. 
Charlottesville, Va., Jan. 8, 1891, and 
attended a military academy in that 
state. 
General Electric Company, and in 1916 
took up transformer specialty work and 
was made head of the section handling 
toy, bell-ringer and “night-light” trans- 
formers. He served with Company A, 


101st Engineers, in France and during 


1918 saw much fighting, in the course 
of which he was wounded by a shell and 
later was the victim of a gas attack 
that left him in a weakened physical 
condition. He was a brother of M. O. 
Troy, manager of transformer sales of 
the General Electric Company. 


The Mortimer Radio Corporation, 
manufacturer of the “Melco Supreme” 
radio receiving set, and the Advance 
Metal Stamping Company, manufac- 
turer of radio parts, both of New York 
City, have consolidated under the name 
of Amsco Products, Inc., with new 
quarters at Broome and Lafayette 
Streets, in the Fairbanks Building, New 
York City. The “Melco Supreme” 
radio-frequency receiving set will con- 
tinue to be marketed under its own 
name, while a full line of radio parts 
will be distributed under the name of 
“Amsco.” 


The Classique Lamp Studios of Mil- 
waukee has moved into new and larger 
quarters at 529-531 Market Street. In 
the new location, the company will 
have 20,000 sq.ft. of manufacturing 
floor space, which will be devoted to its 
line of portable lamps. 


Mr. Troy was born in 


In March, 1906, he joined the 
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Voice Amplifier Increases 
Broadcasting Range 


The sending radius of WWX the 
Post Office Department radio station 
has been considerably extended by the 
installation of a voice amplifier. For 
the first time this summer, the Wash- 
ington station has been able to have 
good communication with the Bryan, 
Ohio, station. 

It is estimated that the installation 
of this device increases the modulation 
20 per cent. Previously a conservative 
estimate of the broadcast radius of the 
station was 100 miles. This assumed 
extreme static conditions. Tests indi- 
cate that this estimate may now be 
increased to 150 miles. It is thought 
that the static season is over, the in- 
creased modulation will boost the 
broadcast radius of WWX about 500 
miles. 

The improvement has been secured by 
inserting an intermediate voice ampli- 
fier between the microphone and the 
50-watt power amplifier. 

Besides handling air mail and other 
Post Office Department business WWX 
broadcasts weather forecasts, market 
reports and crop reports. 





Elbert Kramer, heating specialist in 
the San Francisco office of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, has severed his connection 
with that company to become associated 
with Landers, Frary & Clark in the 
exploitation of that organization’s 
merchandising lines in the Los Angeles 
territory. 


O. J. Kelvey, formerly street lighting 
specialist of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Buffalo office, has recently joined 
the Los Angeles office of that organiza- 
tion and will have charge of street 
lighting equipment sales. 








“Well, and how do you like California?” 
was the question being asked of General 
J. G. Harbord, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America (at the extreme left of 
the picture) just as the camera was being 
snapped. The General, who was just arriv- 
ing in San Francisco on a government tug, 
passed the question over to David Sarnoff 
and his wife (at the extreme right), vice- 
president and general manager of the com- 
pany. This sounds as though David were 
the vice-president and his wife the mana- 
ger, but we referred, of course, entirely to 
Mr. Sarnoff. On second thought, though, 
perhaps we had better let it go. The gentle- 
man in the background in civilian clothes 
is General Thornwall Mullally of the San 
Francisco Presidio, 





The H. M. Thomas Company has re- 
cently been appointed California repre- 
sentative for the Pure Carbon Company, 
Wellsville, N. Y. The Thomas Company 
has offices in the Oakland Bank Build- 
ing, Oakland, Cal., and in the Title 
Insurance Building, Los Angeles. 


The Dryer Electric Company, a con- 
tractor-dealer firm of Glendale, Ariz., 
has recently moved intw larger quarters 
in the business district of the Arizona 
town. The company plans to carry a 
new and large stock of electric fixtures. 





Five-Day Course in Electrical 
Work 


The University of Nebraska’s Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering has in- 
augurated a five-day course in electrical 
work for electrical workers. The first 
course given by the University started 
on March 26 and ended March 30, but 
was so well accepted and the registra- 
tion so large that additional five-day 
courses are to be given. The course is 
known as the Electrical Workers’ and 
Assistants’ Course and was open to all 
electrical workers in Nebraska over the 
age of 21. It included lectures and 
laboratory demonstraticns of electric 
watthour meters, electric transformers 
and alternating currents. Registration 
at the first course was limited to 40, 
the only cost being a five-dollar regis- 
tration fee to cover mailing, postage 
and stenographic work. 





The Third Chicago Exhibit of Glass, 
Pottery, Lamps and Housefurnishings 
will be held July 9 to 21, with hotel 
exhibits installed in the Hotel Sherman, 
Randolph and Clark Streets. Some of 
the Chicago representatives and manu- 
facturers having show rooms close by 
the exhibit hotel will conduct their dis- 
plays at their regular places of busi- 
ness. Others will display their mer- 
chandise both at their show rooms and 
at the exhibit hotel. 

The mid-summer display has been 
decided upon by the Glass, Pottery, 
Lamps and Housefurnishings Associa- 
tion in recognition of demands from 
former and prospective exhibitors for 
an opportunity to display their lines 
in Chicago during the summer. 

The Parr Electric Company, Inc., 77 
Warren Street, New York City, an- 
nounces the election of John D. Goodliff 
as vice-president of the company. 





One-Day Co-operative Convention Held in Salt Lake City 


The electrical industry in the West is so 
convinced of the virtues of the co-operative 
idea that conventions are held about it. 
Over one hundred members of the Rocky 
Mountain Electrical Co-operative League 








attended the recent one-day convention in 
Salt Lake City, to discuss methods of im- 
proving business and of furthering the joint 
interests of the industry. Sidney W. Bishop, 
executive manager of the Hlectrical Co- 





operative League of Denver, was the 

pal speaker of the afternoon sessior ind 
the evening a dramatic presentation of t 
value of good window lighting ga 
members ideas for new busine 
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Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 New Merchandise Ironing Machine 
To eliminate the necessity of tying 


up a large investment in idle dies for 


gasket cutting, an _ electric cutting 
device, called the “International Cut- 
awl,” is being manufactured by the 


International Register Company, 10a 
South Throop Street, Chicago. 

A small chisel, making 2,000 strokes 
a minute, does the cutting, and the 
machine, it is claimed, will cut one or 
a quantity of gaskets at one time, de- 
pending on thickness. It can also be 
used for cutting stencils, felt rings, 
cardboard, thin wood patterns, etc, 

The stroke of the ‘‘Cutawl”’ can be 
adjusted for any thickness of material 
up to half an inch. At the top of each 
stroke, the chisel leaves the work and 
there is no need, it is declared, to take 
the machine apart for cutting “islands.” 
No starting hole is necessary, for any 
point on the design may be the starting 
point, the manufacturer claims. 

The machine has a cutting range of 
24 in. by 48 in. at one setting of clamp. 
Its height from the table is 16 in. and 
its weight is 19 Ibs. It is equipped 
with a 1/20 hp. motor which will run 
on 110-volt direct or alternating current, 
and it comes complete with clamp for 
table, 





to Sell 
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Switch Boxes 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

The Roach-Appleton Manufacturing 
Company, 2446 North Crawford Avenue, 
Chicago, is manufacturing a line of 
“Raco” switch boxes that are provided 
with interchangeable slides and rever- 
sible and adjustable ears. These boxes 
can readily be made up into gang boxes 
by removing one side, adding a unit and 
tightening the screw. According to the 
manufacturer, the boxes are suitably de- 
signed for use on plastered and un- 
plastered walls, as the reversible ears 
give a wide range of adjustment. 


Elecirical Merchandising, June, 1923 


Five hours a week, it is estimated, are 
spent by the average housewife in doing 
the family ironing. Although this 
usually unpleasant operation cannot be 
dispensed with entirely, it can be made 
an easier and less-arduous task by the 
use of an electric ironer. 

One of these devices, of the open-end 
type, is manufactured by the Union 
Cabinet and Machine Company of 
tochester, N. Y. It is operated, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, by a _ touch 
of the finger. Simply moving an electric 
push-button, starts the motor and re- 
volves the padded roller. The control 
bar of the ironer runs the entire length 
of the feed table and is operated by a 
light touch of the hand which automati- 
cally brings the shoe against the roller. 
No hand bars or foot pedals are re- 
quired. 

Another feature of the machine is the 
automatic heat control in the_ shoe. 
When the shoe, which can be gas or 
electrically heated, is in open position, 
the gas flame is automatically controlled 
to keep the shoe at the proper tempera- 
ture for ironing. A thermometer at- 
tached to the shoe indicates its heat. 

A folding wooden clothes bar that can 
be placed at either end of the machine 
is provided. This can be folded to 
form a “V,” saving room and enabling 
convenient hanging of ironed pieces until 
they are ready to be put away. 








Oscillating Type Washing 
Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


Oscillating eighty times a minute, the 
“Harmony” washer, manufactured by 
the Clark-Cadle-Harmon Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has all its moving parts en- 
tirely protected by the cabinet sides. 
Two features which enable the machine 
to wash quickly and cleanly, are the 
removable breakwater and the dirt trap. 
The breakwater causes a tremendous 
agitation of the water, driving it with. 
great force under and through the fa- 
brics. The dirt trap performs the func- 
tion of collecting the free dirt and keep- 
ing it where it cannot again be washed 
into the clothing. ‘The wringer is alu- 
minum and of the swinging type, and 
can be locked in five positions. The 
copper tub holds eizht sheets, or about 
12 pounds of washing. 





Radio Phonograph Adapter 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


Designed to fit Columbia, Victor and 
Sonora phonographs is the new radio 
phonograph adapter, the “Rico Phono- 
dapter,” brought out by the Radio In- 
dustries Corporation, 131 Duane Street, 
New York City. 

The entire adapter, it is understood, is 
made of pure, rubber and will stretch 
over any make of ’phone. It is also 
claimed that the device does not give 
rise to echoes as there are no echo air 
chambers left after the adapter is at- 
tached to the ’phone. With the brass 
tube inserted in the smaller part of the 
“Phonodapter” the instrument fits all 
Columbia phonographs. By removing 
this tube it will fit the Victor and Sonora 
phonographs. 

The ‘“‘Phonodapter” can also be used 
in connection with standard horns to 
couple any ’phone to a horn. 


Candle Pull Socket 


Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1923 

“No. 4021” is only one 
type of the new candle 
sockets recently brought 
out by the Arrow Electric 
Company of Hartford, 
Conn. The all-over length 
of the device here pic- 
tured, which is of the loop 
hickey design, is 34% in., 
with a body length of 243 
in, 




















Multiple Interchangeable 
Table Tap 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 

How many electrical table appliances 
are reposing unused in the family store- 
room or some other out-of-the-way place 
in the home, because the tandem plugs 
with which, say, the percolator and 
waffle-iron are equipped do not fit the 
parallel-type receptacles provided for 


them, or vice versa! 

The Magnus Electric Company, Inc. ot 
451 Greenwich Street, New York City, 
has developed a new multiple table tap 
which will be found a welcome addition 
to the household that practices electrical 
table cookery. 


The device is designed to 


fit conveniently on the table, among the 
dishes, and is hardly noticeable in its lo- 
cation. It is arranged with three com- 
bination slots taking either parallel or 
tandem blades of any standard cap. The 
table tap comes complete, affixed with 8 
ft. of standard insulated cord to which 
is attached a No. 22 two-piece attach- 
ment plug, and can be operated from the 
ceiling, wall or floor base receptacle of 
any standard screw shell socket-type or 
plate receptacle by means of the two 
standard parallel blades in the cap. The 
underside of the tap is faced with heavy 
green baize to prevent scratching or 
marring of any highly polished furniture 
surface, and the body is made of black 
composition of great dielectric strength, 
highly polished. 


Store Lighting Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The simple, easy method of removing 
the globe is a feature of the new en- 
closed commercial lighting unit, called 
the ‘‘Magic-Lite,’ manufactured by the 
srascolite Company, St. Louis, Mo. The 
fixture is especially designed for store 
illumination and is claimed to give a 
brilliant light without glare. A spring 
attachment with thumb release, which 
holds the enclosing globe in place, makes 
it easy to remove the globe for cleaning 
or refitting with lamp bulb. The enclos- 
ing globe is made of special, high-effi- 
ciency white glass, and the reflector is 
of white porcelain enameled steel. 








Hall Lantern-Type 
Fixture 


Electrical Merchandising, 
une, 


The Friedley-Voshardt 
Company, 733 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago, has 
added another new de- 
sign to its line of electric 
hall lantern fixtures. 
The lantern, here illus- 
trated, is listed as model 
C-564 and is made of 
non-rust Armco _ iron, 
with canopy of heavy 
zine and chain of brass, 
all finished in black. 
Size of the lantern is 
5 in. by 5 in., with a 
height of 74 in. and 36 
in. overall. 

















What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. Sa” 
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Electric Laundry Stove 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


In homes where the electric washing 
machine is installed in the cellar, where 
an adequate supply of hot water is not 
always provided on washday, or where 
there are not proper facilities for boil- 
ing the ‘“‘white pieces’ (which so many 
housewives insist upon), the woman in 
the home would surely welcome a 
laundry stove of the type manufactured 
by the Geo. D. Roper Corporation, 
Rockford, Ill. 

These stoves, in design similar to the 
one here illustrated, can be secured 
in the one-, two- and three-burner sizes. 
In each model, the entire stove is 
finished in baked-on black auto enamel 
which is claimed to make the stoves 
easy to clean and resistant to rust. 
The three-burner size measures 40-in. 
long, 17-in. wide, and 22-in. high. 





Transparent Lamp-Shade 
Cover 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The woman who is the proud possessor 
of an unusually good-looking lamp shade 
for which she has expended a large out- 
lay either of money or time in fashion- 
ing it with her own hands is loath to 
display it at the risk of subjecting its 
beauty to dust, dirt or spots. But she 
equally rebels at hiding her pretty lamp 
shade under an unsightly rag. 

To eliminate both these conditions, the 
Transparo Cloth Corporation of 226 West 
Forty-seventh Street, New York City, 
has perfected a “Transparo” lamp shade 
cover made of a transparent, durable 
material which has the transparency of 
glass and, it is claimed, the flexibility 
of a silk handkerchief. It is said that 
the material can be folded as easily as 
one folds a newspaper, and that it is im- 
pervious to even the finest particles of 
dust. 

The covers range in size from 18 to 
30 in. in diameter, to fit any size lamp, 
and can be obtained in four different 
colors: white, old rose, blue and gold. 
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Dry Battery 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


The National Carbon Company, Inc.. 
Long Island City, N. Y., announces two 
new types of Columbia “Hot Shot” bat- 
teries of steel case construction. No. 
1562-M, here illustrated, contains five 
cells in series arranged in two rows, giv- 
ing 74 volts. The other type, No. 1662-M, 
is provided with six cells in series ar- 
ranged in two rows, giving 9 volts. 

These two new batteries have the 
same design and appearance as the “Hot 
Shot” 4-cell-power battery announced by 
the company last Fall. ‘With these new 
types of steel case batteries,” says the 
company, “it is now possible to meet the 
requirements of practically every dry- 
battery ignition system used on station- 
ary gas engines, motor boats, tractors, 
construction equipment, ete.” 





Dry-Charged Radio Storage 
Batteries 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


All the advantages of the storage bat- 
tery, combined with all the conveniences 
of the dry cell battery, are claimed for 
the new Philco Drynamic Radio “A” and 
“B” batteries recently perfected by the 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 
of Ontario and C Streets, Philadelphia. 

Charged dry at the factory, these new 
Philco batteries are made ready for use 
by simply pouring in the Philco electro- 
lyte which comes in individual bottles. 
This method, it is evident, enables the 
radio dealer to handle storage batteries 
just as conveniently as any other pack- 
age goods carried on his shelves. No 
charging equipment is necessary. 

These new types of batteries, one of 
which is here pictured, are claimed to 
deliver not less than fifty per cent of 
their rated capacity on their first dis- 
charge after pouring in the electrolyte, 
and full capacity and over after a few 
cycles of charging and discharging. 
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Lighting Unit for the Kitchen 


Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


A substantial amount of the day's 
work must be done in the kitchen after 
dark, and from the housewife’s point of 
view there is nothing more disagreeable 
than being obliged to perform the usu- 
ally-unpleasant kitchen chores in a room 
that is poorly lighted. 

To make the “workshop of the home” 
a better and brighter place, the Con- 
solidated Lamp & Glass Company of 
Coraopolis, Pa., has developed a new 
Cora-Lite kitchen unit which is claimed 
to flood the room with light, even illu- 
minating inside the oven and cupboard. 
The fixture is of white enamel on 22- 
gage brass and is declared to be easy to 
install. The globe, 8 in. in size, is of 
pure white, high-efficiency “Cora” glass. 





Socket, Receptacle and 
Plug Devices 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


For jobs requiring devices other than 
porcelain, a high-heat material has been 
developed by the Connecticut Electric 
Manufacturing Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., known as the Connecticut “Black 
Line” of sockets, receptacles and plugs. 

The shallow flush receptacles are of 
the shallow type, leaving plenty of room 
in the boxes for the wires. Standard 
parallel and tandem caps can be used. 
The devices easily carry the rated load 
of 10 amperes and 250 volts, it is 
claimed, 








Console Radio Cabinet 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1923 


3ecause of the increasing demand for 
self-contained complete receiving sets, 
the Betts & Betts Corporation, 645 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City, has 
introduced, in addition to its radio re- 
ceivers, a line of console cabinets which, 
the company claims, are handsome 
enough to grace the music room in the 
finest residence and are yet moderate 
enough in price to attract popular pa- 
tronage. 

The cabinet here pictured is type CSL- 
13. It is made of solid mahogany, 
weighs 90 lb. and measures 22 in. by 34 
in. by 34 in. When in operation, the 
cover of the cabinet lifts up like a 
phonograph. The controls are in plain 
sight and within easy access, the tubes 
being fully visible. The small cut-off 
switch is designed to throw the whole set 
into operation with one movement, 














File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep vour stock index up to date. 
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W.E. Clement Is Made Presi- 
dent of New Orleans Elec- 
trical League 


At the annual election of the Elec- 
trical League of New Orleans, held 
April 9, W. E. Clement, commercial 
agent of New Orleans Public Service 
Company, Inc., was elected president. 
Other officers elected were Percival 
Stern of the Interstate Electric Com- 
pany, vice-president; C. A. Disher of 
the Electric Appliance Company, secre- 
tary and treasurer; and E. N. Avegno, 
O. P. McCord, M. J. Elgutter, R. Riley, 
and James Maloney as members of the 
executive committee. Robert Riley of 
the Western Electric Company and 
M. J. Elgutter of the Electrical Supply 
Company, are the retiring president 
and vice-president. 

Colonel James E. Edmonds of the 
Association of Commerce gave a very 
interesting talk on the Foreign Trade 
Convention and the possibilities of the 
Mississippi Valley. Other speakers 
were Mr. Riley, Secretary Disher, 
Robley S. Stearnes, and A. Buchanan 
of the General Electric Company at St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Radio to Europe at Six 
Cents per Word 


For the first time in the history of 
international communication, the Radio 
Corporation of America has announced 
a service which enables the public to 
send messages to London and Germany 
at a rate hardly higher than postage. 
The rate announced is six cents per 
word with no minimum requirement. 

It will be possible hereafter for in- 
dividuals and business houses to send 
messages of as few words as three or 
four at the fixed rate of six cents for 
each word, as for instance, “All well” 
would cost only twelve cents plus 
charges for address, and signature, if 
any. 

The arrangement was made with a 
view to serving the public as well as 
the business interests of Greater New 
York. For the present, the service is 
confined to London and to Germany. 





Dr. Edward P. Hyde, who organized 
the Nela Research Laboratories in 1908, 
and who for the past few years has 
occupied the position of director of re- 
search of the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect 
June 30, of this year. Dr. Hyde, who 
has been active in scientific and tech- 
nical affairs for a number of years, has 
decided to take a prolonged rest abroad. 
He will temporarily discontinue many 
of his activities in the scientific and en- 
gineering societies, but will retain his 
office of president of the International 
Commission on Illumination until its 
plenary meeting which is scheduled to 
be held in this country in 1924. 














Seated cross-legged on an ancient wood 
carved throne, two straight pillars behind 
him, a faint curl of smoke rising from the 
joss stick held loosely in his finger tips— 
the Chinese idol in this case is Charlie 
Hillis of the Electric Appliance Company, 
San Franisco. The attitude in Hindu phil- 
osophy denotes contemplation. Judging 
from his expression there are no price-cut- 
ting competitors nor business depressions 
in the world which Charlie contemplates. 





Electrical Exposition at 
Barcelona, Spain 


The Spanish electrical industry will 
be actively represented at the Interna- 
tional Industrial Exposition to be held 
at Barcelona in 1924. In connection 
with the electrical displays there will 
be an exposition of furnishings and in- 
terior decoration, showing the progress 
of this art in Spain, and encouraging 
the idea of beautiful and artistic fur- 
nishings in the adornment of the home 
and public buildings. The secretary of 
the Exposition is eager to have the co- 
operation of manufacturers and artists 
of the entire world in this international 
exhibit and he writes that full informa- 
tion can be secured from the Bureau de 
l'Exposition, 2 Rue de Lerida, Barce- 
lena, Spain. 





The Mohawk Valley Heating Com- 
pany of Utica, N. Y., has purchased a 
four-story brick building at 35 Genesee 
Street, which will be remodeled into 
headquarters for the company. The 
new quarters are being arranged to 
include display rooms for a full line of 
electrical household appliances. 


The Favorite Electric Sales Company, 
34 West Lake Street, Chicago, has been 
named distributor in the State of IIli- 
nois for the Berthold Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago. Horace 
T. Chouinard is president of the Fa- 
vorite Company, which was recently or- 
ganized to handle the distribution of 
Berthold products, and associated with 
him is his brother, Harry A. Chouinard, 
both of whom have long been identified 
with the electrical industry. 


Wide Use of C. O. D. 
Privilege in Parcel- 
Post Shipments 


The general popularity of the C.O.D. 
privilege in the mailing of parcel-post 
packages is indicated by the tre- 
mendous increase in amount of fees col- 
lected by the Post Office Department 
since the establishment of the service 
in 1913. 

During the first year 2,994,600 par- 
cels were mailed C.O.D., the govern- 
ment collecting fees totaling $299,460. 
For the fiscal year 1922, the number 
of parcels had increased to 30,941,570 
—the total fees amounting to $3,152,- 
150.60. 

For the first four years a ten-cent 
fee was charged to indemnify the 
sender for loss for full value of parcel 
up to $25. In 1918 the limitation was 
increased to $100 upon payment of a 
twenty-five cent fee. 

One of the principal difficulties at the 
beginning was the action of post- 
masters at offices of destination permit- 
ting examination by the addressee of 
contents of C.0.D. parcels before the 
charges were collected. After repeated 
warnings, however, this practice has 
been practically discontinued. Another 
abuse of the service was the practice of 
shippers in sending collect-on-delivery, 
articles which had not been ordered or 
without the consent of the addressee. 
After repeated warnings in which the 
Department pointed out that this ac- 
tion might be misconstrued as an at- 
tempt to defraud and a violation of law, 
the practice has virtually ceased. 





The Kelvinator Sales Company of 
New England announces its removal to 
more commodious quarters at 823 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


The Electron Relay Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000 to manufac- 
ture and deal in all kinds of electrical 
appliances and equipment. The com- 
pany’s headquarters are located at 940 
Spitzer Building and the incorporators 
are W. F. Mock, Elmer Cooney, H. L. 
Christopher, Z. Harding and L. T. 
Paine. 


Howard & Gheen, Inc., electrical con- 
tractor-dealers of New York City and 
Greenwich, Conn., announces the re- 
moval of its New York office to 42 East 
Forty-eighth Street. The new store is 
known as “The Electrical Salon.” 


Harry Alter & Company, electrical 
jobbers, are moving to a new location 
at Ogden Boulevard, at Carrol Avenue, 
Chicago. The company is to have a 
five story building containing 51,000 
sq.ft. of floor space. 


The Rauland Manufacturing Company 
has recently moved to new and larger 
quarters at 200 North Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Ill. The Rauland Company is 
a large and exclusive manufacturer of 
high grade radio equipment. 








Certain defects were observed in 
this volume when it was received 
by University Microfilms, Inc. 
Since we were unable to locate a 
perfect copy, this volume was 
filmed as received. 


University Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





